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WS OF THE WEEK. 
NEWS 

HE Pashas at Constantinople are evidently not so contented 

with the progress of the war as their admirers in London. They 

consider that Mehemet Ali should have attacked the Cesarevitch 
instead of retiring behind the Lom, and have accordingly recalled 
him. As his successor they have selected Suleiman Pasha, a 
general who, before the Shipka Pass, has certainly displayed his 
readiness to attack. He must be eager to retrieve his defeats ; 
he believes in the system of spending men, by which he so nearly 
crushed Montenegro ; and he will, we imagine, at once commence 
a determined attack upon the army of the Heir-Apparent. 
‘That army, however, is very strong; it will fight for the first 
time upon the defensive, and it will be guided by General Kot- 
zebue, who has arrived at head-quarters to assume the chief posi- 
tion on the Staff. We may expect, therefore, within a fortnight 
to hear of the most serious actions of the campaign. Suleiman 
Pasha, to judge by his record, is quite capable of losing half 
his army to secure victory. 








The Grand Duke Michael having received his reinforcements, 
made on Tuesday a grand effort to recover his position in 
Armenia. The army, commanded by General Loris Melikoff, 
attacked the Turkish forces before Kars, and after seizing the 
‘heights in the centre of Mukhtar’s position, were, according to 
accounts from Constantinople, defeated with a loss of 5,000 men, 
but according to a despatch from Russian head-quarters, remained 
in possession of the position, though with a loss of 3,000 men 
and 69 officers, Next day a severe attack by the Tutks was also 
repulsed, but the Russians were compelled to quit their positions 
for want of water. The Turks claim this retreat as a victory, 
and undoubtedly the positions fought for remain, according to 
both accounts, in their hands. 


It turned out that our doubt as to the alleged delivery and re- 
pulse of a great Russian attack on Plevna on Tuesday week (25th 
September) was fully justified. No such attack was made, and 
therefore no such repulse was suffered, and no guns, of course, 
were taken. It seems that Osman Pasha’s report referred to 
something a week or probably even a fortnight earlier, and that 
the report had been ‘delayed in delivery.” The Turks’ re- 
ceipt for creating in the mind of Europe an impression 
that their success in repelling Russia has been vastly greater 
than it really is,—and we have no wish to disguise how consider- 
able that is,—is apparently as follows:—‘ Report as a great 
Victory the first appearance of anything like success, and don't 
continue the report, if the tide turns against us. But when a 
real success is achieved, send at least three or four apparently 
quite independent despatches, at different dates, of the same 
event, so as to lead the world to triple or quadruple it in their 
imaginations.’ That isa capital receipt for mystifying Europe,— 
but what is the use of mystifying Europe on the subject? It 
will not add to Turkish laurels, if Europe finds out that in spite 
of all these imaginary successes, Turkey, like the farmers with 
their claret, ‘can get no forrarder.’ 





The French mind is still agitated with rumours of a coming 


coup d'état. The latest report is that Marshal MacMahon has re- 
solved not to endure defeat at the polls, that the Government has 
determined on using military force, and that the Duke de Broglie 
and General Berthaut, who desire to obey the law, have offered 
their resignations, That there has been talk about resignations seems 
true, but it is more probable that the recalcitrant Ministers are 
resisting the proclamation of a state of siege just before the elec- 
tions. Even if the Marshal is inclined to strike a coup d'état, 
which, as we have elsewhere argued, is improbable, he has no 
temptation to move before the result of the elections is known. 
It is much more likely that the Marshal, who has a good deal of 
self-confidence, still believes that his name will charm France, and 
that the next Chamber will be composed of “ excellent” Deputies, 
as obedient as corporals. He has no motive as yet to proclaim the 
Prince Imperial, and a coup d'état in his own name would be a 
grotesque crime. 

Meanwhile, the facts in France are that the elections are fixed 
for October 14, that the Cabinet remains outwardly united, 
that the Bishops are delivering charges imploring the faith- 
ful to vote for the Conservative factions, and that the 
Republican candidates are almost silent. So are the Minis- 
ters, with the exception of the Duc Decazes, who has 
offered himself for a district of Nice, in an address in which 
he says that the Nizzards expect a pacific and stable régime 
from a government at the head of which is a man who helped 
to liberate Italy. He accepts their invitation to represent them, 
and asks them by electing him to “affirm their desire to remain 
faithful to the Constitution.” Voting for Marshal MacMahon is 
an odd way of protecting the Constitution, which nobody has 
attacked but himself, but there is no coup d'état lurking under 
the Duc Decazes’s address. It should not be forgotten in con- 
sidering the situation that a coup d'état would shake all Europe 
as well as France, and alter every political combination. 








There has been a great agitation all the week about the Penge 
case, partly due to a third statement of Clara Brown's, published 
in Monday’s Daily Telegraph, which makes much stronger state- 
ments,—especially against Patrick Staunton,—than any pre- 
vious one, and which of course further diminishes the not 
very great credit attaching to her evidence, and partly due to the 
medical controversy. Hosts of letters have been written to show 
that the case should be retried, or the prisoners at least reprieved, 
but the writers evidently do not see that neither on Clara 
Brown’s unsupported testimony, nor on the conflicting medical 
evidence, would any one of the prisoners have been found guilty. 
The weight of the evidence against them Jay in their own undis- 
puted acts,—in their ill-treatment of the half-witted woman, and 
of her child ; in the conscious guilt which made them so anxious 
to deceive the poor woman’s mother as to her whereabouts, and so 
angry at her attempts to see her; in the way in which the child was 
disposed of under a false name, when it died ; in the neglect to get 
medical attendance for Harriet Staunton, if she were really ill of an 
ordinary disease, and the subsequent lie about her having had it ; 
in the attempt to dispose of the mother, when near to death, in 
much the same way as the child had been previously disposed of ; 
and in the complete failure to assign before the Coroner any of 
the explanations which, on second thoughts, were tendered before 
the Court which tried them. The letter-writers appear quite to 
ignore that starvation and ill-treatment whether or not intended 
to kill are quite as much murder, if they cause a deadly 
disease, as if they operate directly so as to kill through inanition 
alone. The whole controversy, however, would probably have never 
been heard of, if the testimony of the accused had been re- 
ceivable in evidence, as we should wish it to be. 





In a Diocesan Conference opened at Oxford on Thursday, a 
warm debate arose on the subject of Confession, a “rider” being 
moved to a resolution in favour of the connexion between 
Church and State, which made that connexion conditional on the 
clergy continuing to preach the doctrines and enforce the disci- 








pline of the Church of England, “as by law established,”—which 
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meant in effect, so long as they kept clear of the Confessional. 
Mr. Walter, M.P., amongst others, made a warm speech against 
this and other ultra-High-Church practices, and though on a 
division the rider was rejected by 127 against 89, no one 
who knows the slovenly way in which the elections to these 
Diocesan Conferences are managed, would infer from that 
that the laity of the diocese of Oxford, if properly repre- 
sented, have given a majority against it. The truth, no doubt, 
is that our present Liturgy does explicitly recognise, and, for 
sick-beds at least, directly encourage, auricular confession, and 
does also provide a form of absolution of the strongest kind, and 
that the only honest way of getting rid of the practice is to re- 
form the Liturgy. The Rev. M. Noel declared that the late 
Bishop Wilberforce received confessions, and especially received 
his own (Mr. Noel's) confession before his ordination,—from which, 
however, it would hardly follow that if the Bishop had lived to the 
present day, he would have been found on the Ritualist side in this 
matter,—and indeed, it is perfectly clear that it is impossible for 
any Church, which promotes such confessions from the sick and 
dying, to make an offence of receiving a confession in full health. 
What is good for the soul of a sick man, whose temptations are 
chiefly in the past, must be good for the soul of a healthy man 
who is living in the midst of present temptations. 


Mr. Gladstone’s political speech at Nottingham was so badly 
reported in the papers of yesterday week, that we were unable to 
notice it in our last impression. Indeed, it was hardly re- 
ported at all till Saturday. It was eloquent enough, but 
in its review of the Eastern Question chiefly went over old 
ground ; but the earlier part dealt with the personal attacks on 
himself, and was very amusing in its playful and cheerful treatment 
of the astonishing quantity of invective poured upon him in 
private letters. ‘‘ I receive allsorts of letterseveryday...... 
the last letter I got was to this effect. The writer of the letter com- 
plained in this wise. He said, ‘I understand that you reduced 
the duties on light wines, and that when you did it, you were a 
partner in the house of Mr. Gilbey.’” “ It seems,” added Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘ that the gentleman who thought fit to propagate this story 
was a man of high station in the Civil Service ; and I may add, that 
I give this only as an illustration. All I have to say is, ‘ Don't be- 
lieve them,’ when you read statements of this kind about me. I 
am called on particularly to deny things, and I do not like deny- 
ing things that are perfectly ridiculous. There would be no end 
to it. But what I say to my friends is,—‘Do not ask me for a 
denial, but turn to the man who made the statement, and ask him 
for his proof.’” Evidently there must be a great satisfaction,— 
very much akin to that of swearing—in firing off a violent private 
attack on a great political leader. Mr. Gladstone should get his 
private secretary to make a careful collection of such attacks, A 
single carefully selected assortment of lies believed by the public 
concerning one well-known man, would be an extremely instruc- 
tive thing, and might even produce some effect in educating the 
people into a judicious scepticism concerning that class of fictions. 





In the death of Cardinal Riario Sforza, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Naples—who died this day week, in his sixty-seventh year—Rome 
has lost probably the best candidate whom the Conclave could 
have chosen, if they had intended to try the experiment of a 
popular and democratic Pope. The late Cardinal was a man of 
profound piety and great devotion to the people, which he 
has proved by freely hazarding his life in the various severe 
visitations of cholera to which Naples has been subject, in 
order to carry the consolations of the Church to the bed- 
side of the dying. He also held that the present Pope was 
mistaken in advising the faithful to abstain from participation in 
the Italian elections, and thought, on the contrary, that the 
Catholics should take a lively part in the elections; and so 
soon as universal suffrage was made the municipal franchise, 
this advice was taken in the municipal elections of Naples, and 
had, we believe, a great success. If it had been held to be 
wise to make a great appeal to the Catholic people of all 
countries in the name of the Church, Riario Sforza would 
have been just the man to do it; and as our readers are 
aware, we have always held that such a policy as this is still one 
of the greatest cards in the hands of the Church, and one which, 
if played by a man of genuinely popular fibre and hearty faith 
and piety, might for a time produce great results. 


A very odd little effort has been made in Transylvania to 
injure the Russians. A body of Szeklers, a Magyar nationality 
on the Roumanian frontier, are said to have been bribed with 


to make a raid into Roumania, and cut the Russian line of rajj. 
way. The plot was betrayed to Government, however, and the 
conspirators, who seem to have been mainly inspired by a tradi- 
tional dislike of the Roumanians, were disarmed and arrested, 
with a promptitude inspired by fear lest the Magyars, who are. 
passionately anti-Russian, should join in the movement. The 
arms were confiscated, and a member of the Hungarian Parlig. 
ment supposed to be implicated in the plot has been arrested in 
spite of his inviolability. General Klapka was at first supposed 
to have organised the attempt, but he has repudiated all compli- 
city in it. It appears to be certain that efforts are being made to 
induce the Poles to rise and to organise disturbances even in St, 
Petersburg. As any Polish rising would bring German troops. 
into the field, these attempts can have no serious result. 





Lord Lytton has virtually superseded the Government of 
Madras in the management of the Famine, entrusting absolute 
control to the Duke of Buckingham personally, aided, or rather 
guided, by General Kennedy, an officer who has dealt successfully 
with the famine in Bombay. As the Government of Madras ig. 
organised by Act of Parliament, it is contended that these ar. 
rangements are illegal, and a very well-informed correspondent 
of the Times writes to complain bitterly that the arrangements are- 
parts of a plot for reducing Madras to the position of a Lieutenant- 
Governorship. We wish they were, but fear they are mere 
make-shift expedients to tide over an immediate difficulty. As. 
we have tried to show elsewhere, the Madras Government, with 
its double accountability to the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State, with its inexperienced Governors, who are neither inde- 
pendent nor subject to orders, and with its chronic hostility to 
the central power, is never strong enough for its work. Southern 
India ought either to be made a separate Dependency, as Mr, 
Bright long ago recommended, or to be reduced, like Bengal, to 
a Lieutenant-Governorship, with a chief whose business it is, not 
to be dignified, but to be efficient. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing from Erzeroum, makes. 
in a very grave and well-considered manner a dreadful charge 
against the Turks. He says the higher officers positively refuse to 
allow amputations, holding it better that their own soldiers should 
die than that they should live useless pensioners on the State. We 
have no doubt, from the evidence adduced, that the fact is as. 
stated, and can well imagine that this cynical reason was given 
to Europeans, but justice must be done even to Turks, and their 
real motive is probably not so bad as this,—which, indeed, as 
they never pay anybody who cannot enforce payment, would not 
influence them. All Mussulmans at heart despise medicine as 
an interference with God’s decree, and they have a special horror 
of amputation, believing that the body so treated will rise with- 
out the removed limb. Azrael, when he calls the Faithful 
to the judgment, cannot be bothered hunting for the separated 
bits. An Act was once passed by the British Government 
in India to take advantage of this belief, directing the 
bodies of dead Moplahs to be burned to ashes, and the dread- 
fulness to Mussulmans of execution by blowing from guns arises 
from the same theory. The Turks, in this instance, are rather 
superstitious than cruel. 

Mr. Forster, on Saturday, delivered a long speechat Bradford, to 
a meeting of Odd Fellows upon thrift, in the course of which, while 
defending the Poor-law as a defence against revolution, he sug- 
gested that means might yet be found by which a man, contri- 
buting some 2s, 9d. a week from the time of his earning wages, 
should at sixty-five become entitled to £52 a year, while retaining 
the right of drawing out his accumulated money, if he wanted it. 
We have little doubt that insurance could be so managed as to 
remove most of the defects inherent in poor-relief, but Mr. 
Forster concedes too much when he retains the right of reclaim- 
ing the money. He makes the payments too large. If the system 
is ever to be worked, the labourer as well as the educated man 
must give up the notion that he can eat his cake and have it too, 
and buy security for his old age by a direct sacrifice. Mr. Walter, 
we see, perceives this, and in a speech, on Wednesday, to the 
Wokingham Agricultural Association, suggested a still stronger 
measure, the application of the Civil Service pension rules to 
labourers. This would compel all men to purchase a retiring 
allowance by a contribution proportioned to income, a very 
philanthropic plan, and perhaps a just one, but one which would 
be met by strenuous resistance. The rich do not now pay poor- 
rate in proportion to income, but only to rental. 


Sir Hardinge Giffard made a speech at Launceston, on Thurs- 








English sovereigns, ‘‘ supplied by two Members of Parliament,” 


day, upon the Eastern Question, in which he stated that England 
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qas bound by treaty to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire; that ‘* Russian atrocities" were as bad as “ Turkish 
atrocities ;” that “‘ the agitation of last autumn was a mistake ”; and 
that the Government had secured the confidence of the people, by 
doing their duty “in the interests of the country they are 
governing.” He held it a duty to maintain our Indian posses- 
sions, for what chance would there be of Christianising the Hindoos 
if India were lost? and called on all patriots to help the Govern- 
ment, ‘in order that England might speak with united voice.” He 
denied that the Government had ever made light of atrocities in 
Bulgaria. We should have thought the Solicitor-General had 
picked an old speech written for last autnmn out of a drawer, 
but for that bit about Christianising Hindoos. Thatisnew. No 
one but Sir Hardinge Giffard would have argued, and he only 
after Turkish victories, that the hope of Christianising Hindoos 
was a reason for giving up Bulgarians who have been Chris- 
tianised to be massacred by Turks. 


Mr, Tweed is revealing the history of his management of New 
York. He states, among other facts, that he repeatedly bought 
legislative assistance with the money plundered from the City, 
and on one occasion carried a Charter Act by an expenditure of 
£120,000. The tariff for Senators varied, but when a man 
was influential, he demanded £10,000 for his vote, and re- 
ceived £8,000. The payments were made usually in money, 
which was paid, as a rule, through the editor of the Commercial 
Advertiser, a Mr. Hastings, who himself received only £5,000. 
Mr. Hastings denies the charge, as do also the Senators; but as 
regards the latter, public opinion appears to be very hostile. It 
would appear from the conversations, as reported by Tweed, that 
gome of the Senators, poor men from the interior, hardly realised 
that they were being bribed, but took the money as “ gratifica- 
tions,” as Charles Fox called them, Senators declining, in one or 
two instances, to receive more than their colleagues. 





From Monday to Friday a Librarians’ Conference has been held 
in the theatre of the London Institution, and it has been attended 
by about 150 representatives, the great German librarians being, 
however, mostly conspicuous by their absence. Many useful sub- 
jects,—like the best method of book classification, the best method 
of rendering free libraries useful to the people,—were discussed, 
but perhaps at the present moment the most interesting theme de- 
bated was the proper development of University libraries, which 
was raised by Mr. Robarts, formerly librarian to All Souls, in a 
very able paper. His chief proposal was that the College of All 
Souls, with revenues likely soon to amount to £24,000 a year, 
should become a sort of staff for the administration and develop- 
ment of the Bodleian, the valuable law library of All Souls being 
treated as a library supplementary of the Bodleian. He pro- 
poses that there should be six sub-librarians of the Bodleian, 
Fellows of the College, to whose salaries £3,000 a year would be 
devoted ; and as these would usually be men specially versed in 
particular departments of literature or science, the endowments 
devoted to them might be fairly considered as not unlikely to be in 
some degree a trial of the principle of the ‘endowment of research.” 
Without a first-rate and carefully-classified library, a University 
must soon cease to be a fit place for original research at all, for all 
profitable investigation must now proceed from a minute know- 
ledge of the past. If Mr. Robarts’s conception is worked out, 
we shall have it officially acknowledged in the new form of All 
Souls, that the modern recipe for the intellectual stimulus of all 
souls is to give them easy and methodical access to all books. 


Professor Tyndall delivered on Monday a very interesting and 
elaborate address to the Birmingham Midland Institute, the chief 
subject of which,—physical and moral necessity,—we have 
sufficiently discussed elsewhere. Professor Tyndall began, 


scientific atmosphere, as he breathes it, has at least as much oxygen 
in it as the political atmosphere ever has. Of course oxygen 
will combine with most substances, and so, too, the popular spirit 
will combine with most callings. Assuredly, Professor Tyndall 
picked out, as his scientific: figure eminently is, against what he 
himself termed “the infinite azure of the past,” will be remem- 
bered quite as much for the ozone in his thought, as for any other 
element of his being. 


Mr. Forster, speaking after Sir John Lubbock at the Bradford 
Mechanics’ Institute, on Tuesday, defended the study of history, 
intelligently taught, as a discipline for children, against even the 
intelligent teaching of science, but protested against the attempt 
to contrast the unintelligent teaching of history with the in- 
telligent teaching of science. That is a very judicious remark, 
but there is this at least to be said for Sir John Lubbock, that 
history is just one of the subjects which is most likely to be 
unintelligently taught. Any ignorant man who can string 
together a few facts may fancy himself competent to teach his- 
tory, but he would be soon pulled up by sheer technical difficul- 
ties in the attempt to teach science. Mr. Forster agreed with Sir 
John Lubbock in comparing disparagingly the study of grammar 
with that of science for elementary schools, and perhaps 
they are right. Grammar thoroughly taught, especially the 
grammar of a dead language, is one of the finest instruments of 
intellectual discipline in the world ; but it can hardly be so taught 
in elementary schools, and it is certain that an intelligent teacher 
who is master of the first principles of science could awaken much 
more interest in the minds of children in any given time by teach- 





English grammar. 

The most accomplished of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, 
Dr. Moriarty, Bishop of Kerry, died at his palace at Tralee on 
Monday last, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, after an episco- 
pate of twenty-one years. He was at once the most learned and the 
least Ultramontane of the Irish Bishops. In politics, too, he was 
no Democrat, and was as firm in his denunciation of Fenianism as 
Cardinal Cullen could be in his denunciation of Gallicanism. It 
is stated that he once declared hell not to be hot enough, nor 
eternity long enough, to punish adequately those who had misled 
their countrymen into the Fenian rebellion, but perhaps that only 
shows that his conception of hell was a mild one. Assuredly 
Bishop Moriarty was a man of fine charity and high culture, 
whose graciousness was at least as remarkable as his independ- 
ence of mind,—a man filled with a soft light of refinement and 
of religious love. 


The death of Mademoiselle Tietjens deprives the lyric stage of 
the greatest artist, both as singer and actress, of her time. No 
decline of her unequalled powers had taken place; she never 
sang more superbly or acted more grandly than on the last occa- 
sion on which she was to be heard and seen by the public, who 
recognised her as the supreme mistress of her art twenty years 
ago. Herein her fate differs widely from that of most famous 
singers. Not only the loss of an incomparable artist is deplored 
by those who mourn her. She was a noble woman, great of heart, 
a constant friend, full of charity, home-loving, and kindly, of 
high courage. Her prolonged sufferings were borne by her with 
heroic fortitude, and ceaseless solicitude for the feelings of those 
around her. At the height of her renown, she was ever keen to 
recognise and eager to assist aspirants in her own art; liberal of 
praise; thoroughly appreciative of her own great genius, but 
untouched by vanity, as incapable of envy as her position was 
beyond rivalry. In all things essentially great, Thérése Tietjens 
leaves a loved and honoured memory, and goes to her grave 
attended by the best blessings, those of the poor. 


English politicians rarely take money, but Englishmen have, 








however, with a modest exordium, in which he described 
himself as a kind of scientific hermit, unfit to breathe 
the ‘vitalising’ atmosphere of the world, except at the ex- 


we fear, little to boast of as to fraud. A report was recently 
circulated that the Midland Railway had been victimised by a 
series of ‘‘ gigantic frauds,” and though this is an exaggeration, 


ing them elementary science, than by teaching them elementary © 


pense of that scientific spirit which imposes as its condition, 
profound meditation, and insulation of thought. ‘‘The atmo- 
sphere, for example, which vivifies and stimulates your excellent 
representative, Mr. Chamberlain, would be death tome. ‘There 
are organisms which flourish on oxygen. He is one of them. 
There are also organisms which demand for their duller lives a 
less vitalising air. I am one of them.” We confess we doubt it. 
Professor Tyndall is scientific, of course, to the backbone, but he 
is also a populariser and rhetorician to the backbone. And this 
address, amongst others, proves it. He always sees the rhetorical 
aspects of science,—those aspects which lead up to a popular 
argument and illustration,—more vividly than any others. The 








it appears that the Railway has really been plundered by some of 
its own Officials on a great scale and for years. Officials on the 
Settle and Carlisle line have, it is asserted, built houses for them- 
selves with the Company's property —one actually so building a row 
of houses—have accommodated each other with bricks and other 
materials, and trains to carry them, and have falsified the pay- 
lists of workmen. Three of them have been arrested. 


The Bank-rate was raised on Thursday to 4 per cent., and it is 
probable that what with the gradual revival of business and the 
great expenditure going on in the East, the day of excessively 
cheap money is over for some time. 


Consols were on Friday 95} to 953. 
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aie in depth. The Russian army cannot advance without | hereditary chairmen, but hereditary Traffic-managers !—but 
taking Plevna, for if it did, the army in that fortified | neither of them can be free from an intense desire both to win 
position would destroy its communications, and before long | and to ensure the devotion of the Russian Army. They have 








leave it without matériel. It cannot move without defeat- | not been crushed in seven days, as the Austrian incompetents 


ing Mehemet Ali and his army, for the same reason ; and 
it cannot move without taking or shutting up Rustchuk, 
from precisely the same cause. The object of the war, for 
the time, is safety on the Danube; and as the Turks perceive 
that as clearly as their foes, this becomes, in a sense, the 
whole object of operations. The battle for the existence of 
Turkey is being fought out not in Turkey, but on the southern 
bank of the Danube only. The force of both Empires is 
being concentrated there, and the destiny of both will, in all 
probability, be there decided. It is more than probable, if 
the Russians win on the frontier—that is, if they take Osman 
Pasha’s army, if they defeat Mehemet Ali, and if they cap- 
ture Rustchuk—that all will have been accomplished, that the 


resisting force will have used itself up, and that all subse- | 
quent movements will resemble Sherman’s march through | 


Georgia under much the same circumstances, a “ march 
through space.” 

The importance of this special part of the campaign—its 
relation, that is, to the whole campaign, of which it takes the 
place—being thus fully recognised, let us see how matters 
stand. The Russians have gained with Nikopol a foothold on 
the soil to be secured, and one which, while the Dobrudscha 
is occupied, prevents their rear being assailed. They have 
planted a very large army, in daily receipt of rein- 
forcements and supplies, in the very best position, ex- 
actly between the two armies which, if they them- 
selves moved forward, would join and completely cut them 
off from their base and source of all supplies. They are 
steadily endeavouring to destroy these two armies, but 
have not as yet succeeded. Partly from over-confidence, partly 
from miscalculation, but chiefly through an unsuspected want 
of brain-power and “ go” in the ruling Staff, they have made 
attacks which have failed, and have lost a certain number of 
men, probably as many as 40,000, though this is above their 
own figure,—that is to say, five per cent. of their effective 
Army—excluding local forces—or one-tenth of the number 
of the Russians proper who present themselves every year 
for the conscription. The number in every country 
thus organised is always one per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and there are 40,000,000 of Russians in the Empire. 
This is a serious loss, and seems to men accustomed to 
consider 25,000 men an army a very dreadful one, and con- 
stitutes, no doubt, a decided and most disagreeable check. But 
this is not victory for the Turks. They are not one whit 
nearer to their end, which is the expulsion of the Russians, or 
if they advance, the seizure of their means of retreating across 
the Danube. By incredible efforts, by calling out all male 
Mahommedans capable of bearing arms, by expending all 
revenue on matériel, and by concentrating effort till little 
Montenegro, but for Austrian menaces, could march to Croatia 
almost unopposed, the Pashas in Constantinople have succeeded 
in enabling their two Generals on the frontier to remain 
successfully on the defensive. That is all. The bullet is not 
cut out, or crushed out, or forced out, but stays there, as big 
and as deadly to health as ever. Osman cannot advance, even 
though he be entitled “ Ghazi.” Mehemet Ali cannot advance, 
even though, as a born Christian, he is not entitled “ Ghazi.” 
It is supposed that the bullet is growing smaller, but there 
is not the slightest evidence of that. The passage of 
the Danube by the Reoumanian Army of itself filled up 


were, or in seven weeks, as the French incompetents were, but 
| Rave had time given them to redeem mistakes, in part at 
least inseparable from their system. By Christmas the 
| Russian army may,on the most reasonable calculation, be as 
| strong as ever, as fully supplied, and commanded by abler 
men. 

So may the Turkish Army? That is, of course, conceivable, 
but is it reasonably probable ? The Sultan will hardly remove 
Osman Pasha, and if he removes Mehemet Ali or Suleiman, 
with whom is he to replace them? If he chooses a Turk, the 
chances are he will be no better, and if he buys or borrows a 
Christian, that Christian will be hampered with “ jealousies ” 
such as have prevented Suleiman from helping the Prus- 
sian Mehemet Ali to victory, As to men, there are 
signs on all hands that the dominant caste is doing 
its utmost, and can do no more, the very Osmanlis of 
Constantinople, for ages exempted, being sent, in the dearth of 
men, to the front. We do not know what Turkish losses are, 
for the Turk does not complain, and his Government publishes 
nothing, but we do know that there are are not soldiers to 
restrain the Irregulars, that the villages in Asia Minor are 
“ empty,” that the Khedive is importuned for more men—his 
men, the Daily Telegraph reports, are beginning to malinger, by 
blowing off their own thumbs—and that there is no spare force 
to watch or intercept the Montenegrins. As for supplies, they 
may be reduced, but as far as regards fire-arms and unlimited 
cartridges, they can hardly be more perfect than at present, 
The Turkish Army may be kept up, but additional force is 
unprocurable, 

But then the Russian Court, disheartened by unexpected 
difficulties, may abandon the undertaking? It may, as it may 
turn Protestant or Catholic, but we see no probability that it 
will. Courts do not give up long-planned enterprises willingly, 
or willingly accept humiliating defeat, and there is nothing 
visible that should compel the Russian Czar to move in that 
direction. His only important neighbour is strengthening his 
hands. His army is eager to retrieve its fame. His people 
show every disposition to go on, and will most assuredly punish 
retreat, by demanding that the autocracy which he desires to 
continue should be limited, till they are able to prevent, 
or at all events, to foresee, catastrophes of the kind. The 
difficulties about money and so on, which so appal City 
Editors with a strong hope that Turkish Bonds may rise, 
probably hardly strike the Czar, and will, in fact, not 
be felt at their worst until the war is over, and the Treasury 
is again compelled to resort to normal methods. It will be 
far easier for the Czar, considered as a merely selfish dynast, to 
go on than to retreat; and he is probably, even if a selfish 
dynast, also very much more, a man, like most of his prede- 
cessors, in whom long-continued and supreme loneliness has 
developed an almost morbid sense of responsibility for the 
races entrusted to his charge. We believe that he will go on, 
and if he goes on, he will find himself within a few weeks 
able, if he has but a Commander at his disposal, to place a 
much stronger weapon in his hand. Wars like this, wars 
which are episodes in struggles stretching over centuries, are 
not ended because either side has lost a few men, or finds a 
difficulty in raising a few pounds. The very Bourses which 
ask where Russia is to obtain the money, record with exultation 
the victories of a Power which is unable to raise any. 
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THE PROBABILITIES OF A COUP D’ETAT IN FRANCE. 


O-MORROW week the French Elections will come off, and 
T as yet nothing, or only one thing, has occurred to affect 
the Liberal anticipations of their result. The Government has 
made no step in advance. It has done nothing to conciliate the 
people, and nothing adequate to frighten them. The most 
moderate member of the Cabinet has put forth his address, 
but he has said nothing to do away with the effect of the 
Marshal’s Manifesto, which, it is now elear, profoundly 
irritated French amour propre. The Duc Decazes is medera- 
tion itself, but he is not trusted enough for his moderation 
to influence electors. The excessive and foolish violence 
of the Bonapartist and Clerical Press has not been re- 
strained. The petty persecutions of all persons supposed to 
be propagandists of Liberal opinions has not ceased. The 
Ministers, in fact, retain their attitude,—that of a body of ushers 
who are afraid a school will break out, and are striving to re- 
store discipline by petty tyrannies. On the other hand, the 
discipline of the Liberals has not been relaxed. The candi- 
dature of M. Bonnet Duverdier, a very wild Red, has been, as 
it were, “ hushed” down. No second list of candidates has 
been so much as discussed. M. Grévy has been elected by 
the whole party, the Ultras included, to succeed M. Thiers as 
leader, and ultimate President of the Republic. The policy 
of silence recommended by M. Gambetta has been universally 
accepted. Nothing, in fact, has changed in the situation, 
unless it be that the Clericals have become a little more out- 
spoken in the elections. The charges of the Bishops have 
indicated that the Church desires very strongly the victory of 
the Conservatives,—so strongly, indeed, that it is suspected 
she would pardon very violent measures, if only taken to 
secure it, This change, however, will scarcely affect the 
elections, or will affect them in a non-Conservative sense. 
The political power of the priesthood is not extinct in France 
—that is a dangerous fallacy—but as in Ireland, it is only 
great when it is in some sort in accord with the feeling of the 
population. As all the priests together could not prevent 
Irishmen from voting for a secure tenure, so all the priests 
together could not induce the French peasants to vote for 
another Revolution. The electors who are Monarchists or 
Imperialists already will be much more ardent if they feel the 
Church is with them, but the electors who are Republicans 
will only be the more irritated by its interference. They will 
not pelt the curé, but they will vote the other way. The 
great probability therefore is that the Government, unless 
something entirely unexpected occurs within eight days, will be 
more or less defeated, and the one preoccupation of the French 
mind is the result of that defeat. 

We continue to doubt, though with increasing reserve, pro- 
duced by the rumours of the resignations of the Duke de 
Broglie and Gen. Berthaut—neither of whom would agree to 
a display of military violence—that the Marshal intends a 
coup d'etat, or that he can be betrayed into one by his more 
unscrupulous advisers. The elections must end in one of three 
results, The Ministry may win, and in that case there will 
be no occasion for a coup d'état. The majority will be Bona- 
partists, and they, secure of the confidence of the country 
which has returned them, will use the three years which 
remain before 1880 to prepare for the legal restoration of the 
Empire. They could not act by a sudden blow, for they are 
not ready; the army is divided, some compromise must be 


time, becomes again intolerably Liberal, when he may again 
dissolve, avowedly for the Revision which is to take place in 
November, 1880. He would probably prefer this line to the 
enormous risks of a coup d'état, and the Bonapartists without a 
majority could not overbear his resolution. Or finally, the Liberals 
may win, as they expect, and the Government find itself in pre- 
sence of a Chamber in which 400 members obey M. Gambetta, 
to 150 who are ready to follow the Duke de Broglie. This is 
what M. Gambetta, who is well informed, and who pos- 
sesses much of the tact of a keen electioneering agent, 
avowedly expects, and this is the most probable of all 
results; but in this case, the President, his Ministers, the 
Army, the Senate, all upon whom the Reactionists rely, will 
have to endure the tremendous impact of a great popular 
decision. The return of four hundred Liberals will mean that, 
in spite of the pressure of the State, hitherto so irresistible, in 
spite of the open urgency of the Church, in spite of an appeal 
to the dreaded Red Spectre, three-fourths of all Frenchmen 
condemn the Government, and desire the continuance of the 
Republic. It will mean that the Marshal has no popularity, 
his Ministry no following, his advice no weight. We well re- 
member the sort of stupor which fell on all defeated parties in 
France when the vote of 1848—which was free, power being 
in the hands of his rivals—carried Louis Napoleon to the 
Presidential chair, and crushed Cavaignac, just before almost 
dictator and complete master of the Army, out of political 
existence ; and indeed it is difficult for any but the strongest 
minds to resist the impact of such a shock. The hostile roar 
of a nation shakes all but men of the martyr spirit. We doubt 
greatly if it will not be felt by the Marshal himself, who has 
hitherto been assured, and has probably believed, that the 
Liberals triumphed only by a misuse of his name, who will be 
told by the vote itself that a plébiscite could not be taken for 
MacMahonism, and who will see that no party, except the Repub- 
lican, can -for the time rely upon the people. Even if the shock 
does not induce him to resign, or if he considers himself 
pledged in honour to stay till 1880, it is certain that the vote 
will affect the Army, which desires to anticipate, not to punish, 
the decision of France; and will completely cow the Senators, 
two-thirds of whom are liable to re-election, and who, rich, 
old, and timid, are not the men to declare themselves con- 
temptuous of the visible decree of France. The Marshal- 
President, it should be remembered, has always left himself 
one loophole. He has always declared that he relied upon the 
assistance of the Senate, and that if the Senate opposed him 
as well as the Chamber, he should consider that he was 
opposed by both the Conservatives and the Radicals, and 
should resign his trust. Without the Senate he cannot dis- 
solve, and without the power of dissolution the Chamber could 
soon render his situation intolerable. If, therefore, he strikes 
a coup d'état, it must be in the most direct way, by pure 
military violence, in the teeth of a plebiscite, instead of in the 
hope of one, against an unresisting people, and through an 
Army every General in which has just been informed, in the 
most earsplitting of tones, that his ancient comrade and rival, 
the victor of Magenta and vanquished of Sedan, in whose 
genius he does not at heart believe, has no hold upon the con- 
fidence, or the affections, or the vanity of France. A coup 
@état needs conspirators, and with whom is the Marchal- 
President to conspire confidentially? It is nearly impossible 
to us to conceive that Marshal MacMahon would make such 
an attempt, and make it for the benefit of a Prince to whom 





made with Germany, and they must be insured against an 
insurrection of the great cities. It is true that their Clerical | 
allies desire to act during the lifetime of the present Pope, but | 
a Bonapartist is never a sincere Clerical, and once successful, | 
will smilingly pass the Bishops by. Unless the Prince Imperial | 
is very ill-advised, he will prefer restoration by a vote to | 
restoration through a massacre; and whenever his chances | 
become serious, it is he, and not the Cassagnacs, who will 
rule his party. Or again, the Ministry may be defeated, 
but may find themselves before the Chamber with a much 
larger minority than at present. This is a possible if not | 





he is not bound by any of the ties which in other countries 
and other stages of society induce men to efface themselves 


| quietly before a dynasty. MacMahon cannot be Monarch, and 


what temptation is there to steep his soul in crime and render 


his name execrable all through history in order to be Monk ? 
That bait, at least, does not glitter, and as the Marshal is not 
a devotee either of Frohsdorf or the Vatican, what other is 


there ? 





THE CAUSES OF PUBLIC SYMPATHY WITH TURKEY. 


a probable result, the official pressure, though foiled in the | T° any one who is really anxious to explain the tendencies 
| 


great centres, proving irresistible in remote places where the 


in English public opinion on the War, the last week or 


peasantry are afraid to resist without the Curés. . In this event, two must have offered new symptoms of considerable moment. It 


the Government, admitting into its ranks one or two moderate , was often said at first that the check to the Russian advance in 





Conservatives, will probably try to worry along, use the Senate Asia would be beneficial to the state of opinion in this country, 
as a vetoing power on Liberal laws, employ the threat of , by dissipating the panic concerning Russia, and showing that her 
dissolution with effect, and abstain as far as possible from legis- arms are not so much to be feared as Englishmen, fearful of her 
lative proposals of its own. The Marshal may even contrive invasion of India, had supposed. Butif this panic were really at 
to work with a Left-Centre Cabinet—for partial success will the root of the anti-Russian feeling, the tree has so far out- 
bring him many adherents—until the Chamber, by efflux of grown its root that we can trace very little vestige of it now. 
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The panic has quite died away. But the hatred which was 
attributed to the panic has grown as rapidly as its assumed 
cause has died away. For instance, the Standard, which 
is a comparatively moderate paper, and is to the Daily 
Telegraph, on this subject, what a rational man with 
strong prejudices is to a wild fanatic given up to the 
proclamation of a furious crusade, has been becoming 
steadily more hostile to Russia of late, on the ostensible ground 
that she is not so strong as was thought, and has therefore 
raised a bloody issue which she is not able to decide. Now, of 
course, all miscalculation in matters of such transcendent im- 
portance are mischievous, and all avoidable miscalculations are 
blameable ; but it is hardly possible to admit that a party which 
urged it as so strong a reason against the active interference 
of Europe, that Russia must not be aided to do what would be 
so likely to run on into a great overbalancing of Russian power 
in the East, ever really wished Russia to have the power to 
settle the issue peremptorily and speedily, or is disappointed 
at the result. The change in feeling is certainly not due 
to disappointment at the revelation of Russian weakness, so 
much as to the gradual vanishing of the restraints imposed by 
the doubtful anticipation of a sudden display of Russian 
strength. We have all seen how when a man conjectured by 
some to be enormously wealthy, turns out to be rather 
poor, the complaints against him, formerly suppressed, are 
apt to come to the surface with a kind of rush,—not that 
any one intends to be really ungenerous, but that as the 
respectful attitude which discourages social criticism is 
relaxed, the natural cavils of human nature increase and 
multiply. We believe that exactly the same thing has hap- 
pened with respect to Russia. Those who hated her on 
account of her supposed antagonism to England, but respected 
her as a most powerful antagonist, hate her still, but, no longer 
regarding her as a very powerful rival, entertain their ani- 
mosity with more freedom and express it with much less 
reserve. A rival of doubtful strength is usually treated with 
much less forbearance than a rival of unquestionable strength. 
Nay, where there is no question of rivalry at all, the pettiest 
opponent is often far more virulently attacked than the most 
powerful. For example, we can to a certain extent endorse 
the attacks upon Servia for proposing to break through the 
terms of the Treaty by which, in her hour of need, she profited, 
but what right-minded man can help feeling utterly ashamed 
of the virulence with which the Greek preparations for war 
are denounced? With regard to Servia, we cannot hold that a 
promise deliberately given evento a brigand, and kept by the 
brigand on his side, one, moreover, the advantages of which 
have been already enjoyed, can lose its validity only 
because the time comes when it is no longer profitable to 
abide by it. That seems to us a cynical hypothesis, which 
would justify Turkey in saying that as morality is at an 
end in all the dealings of Europe towards her, morality 
shall be at an end (as, indeed, for the most part, 
it long has been) in all her dealings towards the rest of 
Europe. But these considerations have no application to 
Greece, It is true that the guarantee of Greek independence 
clearly entitles the guaranteeing Powers to protest against any 
disturbance by Greece of the peace of Europe. But it is not 
to Turkey that Greek independence is due. It was extorted 
from her after she had done all in her power to crush the 
Turks, and, in the border provinces, Turkey has habitually 
shown so cynical a contempt for Greek tranquillity, that Greece 
must feel, and ought to feel, that the cause of the oppressed 
Slavs is also the cause of the oppressed Greeks. It would be 
as childish to complain, on moral grounds, of Greece for de- 
claring war against Turkey when Russia gives her an oppor- 
tunity of success, as it would have been in 1866 to complain on 
similar grounds of Italy for declaring war against Austria, when 
Prussia gave her an opportunity of success. Nevertheless, the 
tone of scorn and hatred towards Greece lately adopted in 
the pro-Turkish journals is quite as bitter, though not 
quite as plausible, as the tone of scorn and hatred towards 
Servia. For instance, a few days ago the Pall Mall Gazette 
wrote thus of Greece :—“ It is true that the Zimes has taken 
upon itself to say that if Turkey attacks Greece, our diplomacy, 
and perhaps our Fleet, must intervene. But the people of 
this country haye not yet agreed to keep the back-door of 
the Sultan’s dominions open for mannikin invaders, while the 
Czar is thundering at the main gateway.” That represents 
very fairly the virulent contempt with which Greece is treated, 
when there seems to be any sign of her doing her duty by 
joining Russia. Evidently, then, it is not the fear of Russia 
which makes the attacks on Russia so bitter, for they are be- 








coming more virulent as the fear of Russia diminishes ; and the 
are quite as virulent on Greece, who is not feared at all, §o 
far as fear entered into public opinion, it seems to have been 
rather a restraining than a stimulating power. It was said 
last year that Servia was so savagely attacked in England 
because she was but the cat’s-paw of Russia. But Greece, at 
all events, is quite free to decline the Russian alliance, If 
she acts, she acts on her own account, and neither from 
sympathy with the Slavs, whom the Greeks do not love, nor 
from fear of Russia, against whom she would be protected, 
Yet now we see how passionately Greece is decried, whenever 
there appear to be signs of her declaring war. Nevertheless, 
Greek ambition is certainly not very formidable, nor can 
“ British interests ” suffer severely at the hands of Greece, 

We suppose that, in part at least, the growing sympathy 
with Turkey is due to the mere tendency of hesitating opinion 
to veer towards the side which displays the greatest amount 
of unsuspected strength, but in part also to that hatred of the 
humanitarian cause as such, which seems to grow in bitterness 
with every fresh statement of it. As the anonymous author,—we 
have not a guess who he may be,—of a curious and very eloquent 
little pamphlet on the Eastern Question, printed for private cir- 
culation, called “ Action not Acting,” well says,—*“ The cause 
of the shelter and countenance afforded to the Turk...... lies 
in the deep-rooted love of tyranny in the human heart; ina 
hatred and contempt in a certain class of minds forall so-called 
popular movements; in the worship of power, simply as such, 
however brutally exercised.” This “hatred and contempt in a 
certain class of minds for all so-called popular movements” isa 
strong and imperious feeling indeed ; and we sincerely believe that 
it explains a great deal of the passionate loathing expressed for 
all the allies of the Christians of Turkey. Had Russia invaded 
Turkey as she did in 1854, solely and almost expressly for 
political and aggressive purposes, we should, of course, have 
had the popular feeling against her a great deal more unani- 
mous than it is, but there would not have been half the 
bitterness and loathing in the language of the anti-Russian 
Press. Of this certainly a very large element is due to posi- 
tive fury against the humanitarian feeling of last year,— 
to angry contempt for it, as if it were one half feeble 
fanaticism, and the other half Pharisaic hypocrisy. And 
with this feeling at the kernel of the hatred, of course it in- 
creases rapidly in proportion as the fear of Russian power 
decreases. You may think a very strong man a hypocrite, 
but respect for his strength in a very large degree attenuates 
the desire to cry aloud against his supposed hypocrisy. But the 
less his strength appears to be, the more odious his professedly 
virtuous sympathies appear. The motives of the strong are 
seldom dwelt on at all as are the motives of the weak. When 
Germany, in business-like fashion, “‘ came, saw, and conquered” 
France, the discussion of motives was almost forgotten in the 
discussion of consequences. In presence of an overpowering 
force, people think comparatively little of the moral origin of 
that force, and very much indeed of its tendency and goal. 
But when the purpose, instead of being promptly executed, 
is arrested in mid-career, and no one can predict the result, the 
hostile observer turns spontaneously to the task of cynical 
criticism, and,—especially if the professed aim be noble,—soon 
finds occasion to let his contemptuous scepticism harden itself 
into virulent disgust. Certainly in all the more conspicuous 
pro-Turkish journals, the hatred of the humanitarian motive 
of Russia has been far more conspicuous than even the fear of 
her political ambition. There is, indeed, a certain popular 
shame of being supposed to sympathise with the people which 
appears to us to be spreading rapidly amongst our middle- 
classes ; and the disposition to brand popular sympathies as 
“ humbug,” is obviously one of the main features of the Con- 
servative revival of the last few years. The Turks of course 
represent the very climax of cold-blooded contempt for such 
sympathies. And that is, we suspect, no small part of the secret 
of the increasing popularity of the Turkish cause amongst the 
middle-classes of England. 





M. THIERS AS A WARNING. 


N the new number of the Fortnightly Review we find the 
first instalment of a series of conversations between Thiers 
and the late Mr. Senior, held in 1852 after the coup Wétat, 
conversations in which it was a deliberate part of M. Thiers’ 
purpose to make his own political life and aims better known 
to the English people. So far as these conversations have been 
now given to us, we find in them a great deal more to warn 
than to admire, a great deal more to amuse than to help. But 
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they are full of teaching, and especially we would recommend 
them to the careful reading of that class of English politicians | 
who are now displaying, in relation to England, precisely the | 


same kind of big, boastful, pinchbeck patriotism which M. Thiers | 


flaunted in Mr. Senior’s eyes in relation to France. We are | 
now told in effect day after day that the one thing to keep in | 
view is the safety and prosperity of the British Empire, 

—that we ought to be so full of that, that no other | 
political aim need interest us seriously in the comparison | 
that justice to other nations, the legitimate hopes of other 
races than the English, should count for little or nothing in 
that comparison; that, in a word, we should institute a sort 
of cult, which might be called British Empire-worship, and 
leave all the other moral interests of the world to fight their 
own way or lose their own way, as they might. Well, that is 
precisely the condition of mind which M. Thiers appears to 
have displayed, in relation to France, in 1852, during his 
conversations with Mr. Senior,—and to us, reading them a 
quarter of a century later, a more pitiable exhibition can 
hardly be imagined. That all France is now mourning for 
him is due not to anything done in virtue of the ambitious 
and almost blatant motives here so ostentatiously put forward, 
—indeed, as far as possible from that,—but rather to the 
example of fortitude in adversity, of self-denial and even 
renunciation, of straightforward political humility and modesty, 
of the power to open his own eyes to disagreeable facts, and to 
help France to open her still more firmly-closed eyes to the 
same facts, which M. Thiers exhibited in the best and simplest 
and least ambitious years of his life, which, fortunately for 
him, were the seven last years. We are regretting him 
now, and his country is regretting him now, for qualities 
the very opposite of those in which he tried to entrench him- 
self when conversing with Mr. Senior in 1852,—when, in fact, 
he talked a rather more brilliant French equivalent for that 
new and slavish idolatry of Empire for its own sake, of which 
the Pall Mall Gazette has recently constituted itself the high 

riest, 

M. Thiers’ most amusing confidences are those which he 
permits himself in relation to the advice he gave to Prince 
Louis, when he first became President of the Republic, between 
the end of 1848 and the coup d'etat. According to M. Thiers, 
he himself was at this time the one potent spirit to whose 
influence, at once wise and beneficent, the Prince-President could 
not help according at least the reluctant respect due to unques- 
tionable power, and to whose advice the Prince always recurred 
when he was in a real strait. Listen, now, to the way in which 
he discusses the policy of war, and notice the only motive 
which induced him, if we can trust his own account of him- 
self, to advise against it, and the compunction which he 
subsequently experienced on the ground of that advice :— 

*** As to war,’ I used to say, ‘ it is incompatible with the commercial 
and manufacturing improvement which I promise to you. It will pro- 
duce distress, want of employment, secret societies, revolutionary 
passions, in short, everything that you most wish to avoid. The policy 
of aggrandisement is a fit one when a country is overflowing with 
superfluous capital and unemployed energy. It may then be wise to 
find vent for both across the frontier; but when we are struggling to 
recover the losses of a revolution, our diplomacy ought to be honest and 
conciliatory. We ought not to try to pick quarrels abroad when we are 
surrounded by enemies at home.’—‘I am not sure,’ continued Thiers, 
‘that as respects war my advice was wise. Ever-since 1848 our foreign 
policy has been subordinate to our domestic difficulties. We have been 
too insecure at home to assume the tone which belongs to us abroad.’” 


“The policy of aggrandisement is a fit one, when a country is 
overflowing with superfluous capital and unemployed energy ;” 
—our idolators of empire have never exactly gone so far as 
that, without even so much as raising the question as to 
the right or wrong of the war itself,—perhaps the atmo- 
sphere of public opinion they breathe would hardly permit it, 
—but have they not come almost as close to it as they dared 
Even more cynical is the humility with which Thiers be- 
gims to fear that he has been wrong, to doubt whether he 
should not have advised war,—war for its own sake,—instead 
of discountenancing it, for he adds, with a frank immorality 
quite deliciously naif :—“ But the hostility of the Assembly, 
which arose from his obvious determination to become an 
usurper, produced all the insecurity and distress which were 
to be feared from war, without the compensation of military 
success. Perhaps it would have been better, if I had allowed 
him to over-run the Continent.” Has any modern statesman 
ever surpassed that sentence in cynicism, selfishness, and 
that short-sightedness which comes of illimitable conceit, 
personal and national? To have discountenanced war only 
because the commercial condition of France was bad, and 


| 


that from other causes much the same distress had arisen 
as would have arisen from war, “without the compen- 
sation of military success,” was brazen enough, but the con- 
ceited self-reproach with which M. Thiers half regrets hold- 
ing the fierce dog back, when he was ready for his spring,— 
without even condescending to count the possibility of 
failure as an element in the case either way, surpasses any- 
thing we ever met with in the shape of political effrontery. 
Even Lord Beaconsfield could hardly match that, outside his 
own romances. 

Yet the conversation about the intervention in Italy in 1849 
is in perfect agreement with all that M. Thiers here says about 
his advice as to the general policy of war. He cares nothing in 
the comparison, and avows that he cares nothing, for the welfare 
of Italy ; he cares nothing in the comparison, and avows that he 
cares nothing for the welfare of religion; what he cares for is 
the ascendancy of France, and that alone. Let us quote again 
his confessions to Mr, Senior :— 

“Tt was not for the sake of the Roman people, it was not for the 
sake of the Pope, it was not for the sake of Catholicism, that we went 
to Rome. It was for the sake of France; it was to plant the French 
flag on the Castle of St. Angelo; it was to maintain our right to have 
one-half of Italy, if Austria seized the other. Rather than see the 
Austrian eagle on the flagstaff that rises above the Tiber, I would 
destroy a hundred constitutions and a hundred religions. I repeat, 
therefore, that we, the planners of the Roman expedition, acted as 
statesmen.” 

Nor were these new views. Let us see what he said about 
permitting Spain to become Constitutional in 1822 :— 

“I maintained that the Government in sending the expedition acted 

wisely, both for the interests of the throne and the interests of the nation. 
That it was essential to the safety of France that Spain should be under 
her control; that if Spain continued constitutional,—that is to say, if 
the feelings of the people were to influence her policy, the antipathy 
of the Spaniards towards the French would make her a rival or an 
enemy, instead of a submissive ally. That it was the duty, therefore, 
of every French Government to put down every Spanish constitution ; 
that the expedition, instead of being opposed, would be popular with 
the army, to which it offered both fame and revenge, that it would meet 
with no serious resistance in Spain, and would establish the Bourbon 
throne, by giving to it the prestige of political success and military 
glory.” 
His tone is just the same about Hungary, and the surrender 
of Kossuth by Turkey,—pure, unabashed, gross national selfish- 
ness and vanity, without the least vein or trace of a nobler 
feeling. It is impossible to find in history a more honest 
adhesion to the policy of working in every way for the ascend- 
ancy of a single nation, without a scruple or a question as to 
the rightness of trampling every other national interest under 
one’s feet, than these conversations of M. Thiers with Mr. 
Senior. 

And what came of that policy? The very man who re- 
proached himself for not letting Louis Napoleon “ overran the 
Continent,” overran the Continent himself in his old age, to 
beg alliances, after his hapless pupil had ignominously 
failed in attempting that rather difficult operation. There is 
not a country against which Thiers rails in these conversa- 
tions, which has not secured its independence of France, and 
has not benefited the world by that independence. Italy is 
free and strong. The Pope’s temporal power is departed. Spain 
is at least wholly independent of French tutelage. Hungary 
is once more powerful, so powerful as to be only too willing to 
play off on the struggling Slavic nationalities the same cynical 
policy which Thiers would have played off on her, Austria 
herself, though not competing with France in Italy, has at 
least as much power there as France has, or is likely to 
have. All the grand foreign policy of M. Thiers has vanished 
to the winds, and all his dynastic dreams have been spon- 
taneously given up. His reputation survives only because 
he was able at the last moment to let all these 
barbarous and vulgar ambitions pass away out of his 
mind, and yet not lose courage and not lose love for 
France. It may be that his prediction as to the relative 
places which France and England will occupy in the histories 
of the future may prove true. In the only pleasant passage 
of his conversation, he says :— 

“What a nation is France! how mistaken in her objects, how 
absurd in her means, yet how glorious in the results of her 
influence and of her example! I do not say that we are a happy 
people, I do not say that we are good neighbours ; we are always in hot- 
water ourselves, and are always the pest and the plague of all who 
have anything to do with us; but after all, we are the salt of the earth. 
We are always fighting, always inquiring, always inventing, always 
destroying prejudices and breaking up institutions, and supplying 
political science with new facts, new experiments, and new warnings. 
Two or three thousand years hence, when civilisation has passed on its 
westward course, when Europe is in the state in which we now sco 
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remembered. One a sober, well-disposed good boy ; the other a riotous, 
unmanageable spoilt child; and I am not sure that posterity will not 


like the naughty boy the best.’” 

Certainly it is not always the least vain and selfish child which 
attracts the most interest in the world; and let us add that 
France is something much more than vain and selfish, and 
that even if her vanity and selfishness were to disappear com- 
pletely, we believe her naiveté, her freshness of vision, the grace 
and purity of her impulses, the ease with which she adapts 
herself to the strangest circumstances, would make her as in- 
teresting as ever. But if M. Thiers did what he could till he 
was an old man to render France more like a spoilt child than 
ever, he certainly did something in his extreme age to bring the 
spoilt child to reason, and to give her the humility and clear- 
ness of vision which add a fresh charm even to such simplicity 
and vivacity as have been always hers. For a picture, how- 
ever, of the spoilt child in her worst tantrums, it is hardly 
possible to do better than go to these conversations between 
M. Thiers and Mr. Senior; and we think it one by which 
many English politicians of the present day would do well 
to take warning. 





GOSSIP ON THE JUDGMENT SEAT. 


HE verdict in the Penge murder case has called forth an 
extraordinary amount of criticism. The circumstances 
that four persons have been condemned to death, that all of 
them are young, and that two of them are women, are in 
themselves sufficient to account for this. There is the further 
reason, however, that the accusation is one which necessarily 
leaves room for alternative explanations. When a man is shot or 
stabbed, there is no doubt that a murder has been committed ; 
the only point to be discovered is who it is that has committed 
it. But in the case of death by starvation, it is seldom pos- 
sible to arrive at more than a moral certainty, even on the 
former point. Death from starvation may be the result of 
disease, or of madness, or of forcible withholding of food; 
or it may be due to disease itself caused by the forcible 
withholding of food. Many of the letters that appear in 
the newspapers seem to assume that so long as it is physi- 
cally possible that a death could have been brought about 
by one or other of the first two causes, it is improper to 
set it down to the third or fourth. This would be a highly 
convenient doctrine for persons desiring to commit murder. 
They would have nothing to do but to shut their victim 
up, starve him at their leisure, and then show that the 
symptoms are not such as absolutely to exclude the theory 
that he was unable or unwilling to take food. In the 
opinion of a part of the public, no amount of proof that 
he was unable to get food, however much he might have 
wished for it, ought to have any weight with the jury. It is 
enough that somebody else died under circumstances more 
or less similar, and is known not to have been murdered. 
The practical contempt in which the British public hold the 
verdict of a jury is quite equal to their theoretical reverence 
for it. They would be shocked at the notion of its being set 
aside by the Crown, or by Parliament, or by the Judge who 
tried the case; but they are quite ready that it should be set 
aside, in deference to a certain number of amateur speeches for 
the defence in the form of newspaper letters. If Mr. Cross 
should advise the Queen to reprieve all four of the criminals 
now under sentence of death, the news would be welcomed 
with a burst of self-congratulation from this self-constituted 
and anonymous court of appeal. If he fails to find 
any ground for the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
he will probably be told that he has set the country at 
defiance, and been an accomplice in a judicial murder. 

It seems a pity, if this sort of thing is to go on, that it 
should not be reduced to some kind of method. How many 
letters from doctors who are better informed about Harriet 
Staunton’s symptoms than their fellow-practitioners who 
examined the body, or from self-appointed jurymen who 
are more familiar with the evidence than the actual jury 
who saw the demeanour of the witnesses, and heard every 
word of their testimony, ought to be considered sufficient to 
justify a reprieve? In a matter of this kind, heads must be 
counted, not weighed, because with rare exceptions the only heads 
which have had the opportunities of knowledge which make them 
worth weighing are those who are responsible for the verdict. 
It is plain, therefore, that some other machinery ought to be 
provided than publication in a newspaper. The most amiable 


of editors will hardly go on inserting letters which say nothing 
that has not been said already. 


But as the only excuse for 





j setting aside the verdict of a jury is that a certain number of 


people do not agree with it, it is of the first importance to 
know how large a body the malcontents are. Perhaps the 
true value of the kind of agitation which has been going on 
ever since the verdict in the Penge case, would be better 
appreciated if it were worked on the principle of Hospital 
Saturday. A stall, with a black flag and a woman sitting 
behind it, might be set up at every street-corner, and it might 
be enacted that as soon as the letters laid on these stalls 
reached a certain number, the criminals should be reprieved, 
We do not see that this system would be a bit more absurd, as 
regards the agitators, than the one which prevails now. There 
is not the least reason to suppose that these letters in the 
newspapers put the Secretary of State in possession of any 
single fact that he did not know before. He has before him 
all the evidence given at the trial; he has the benefit of the 
Judge’s observations on it; he has the power of consulting any 
other Judge, if he feels any doubt as to the correctness of the 
view taken by the Judge who tried the case; he can appeal 
to the heads of the medical profession, if he is dissatisfied with 
any part of the medical testimony. It is absurd to suppose 
that even these self-estimating amateurs believe that they can 
inform the Secretary of State. The utmost stretch of their 
imagination: cannot go further than the hope of influencing 
him by the natural dislike which a Minister has of doing some- 
thing which will be exceedingly distasteful to a large number 
of his countrymen. The larger this number is, the more likely 
he will be to feel this dislike, so that these letters will clearly 
be of more avail if they reach him in the mass than if he 
reads a selection of them, whether representative or random, 
in the newspapers. The Secretary of State would be so 
far benefited by the change, that he would no longer 
have to choose between duty and popularity. As re- 
gards the prerogative of mercy, he would become a mere 
returning officer, whose only business is to reckon the votes 
correctly. This would be a far preferable position to that 
which the agitators against the verdict in the Penge case appear 
to assign to him. Their theory of Mr. Cross’s duty towards 
the Stauntons is that he should read these letters, be convinced 
by them if he can, and act on them whether he is convinced 
or not. The function of a Registrar is, at all events, more 
dignified than this. 

The argument for creating a Court of Criminal Appeal derives 
some force from the temper of a section of the public in this 
and some other cases, It is not as yet considered decent to 
seek to influence the action of a Judge by unasked comments 
upon the evidence, and if the persons charged with the duty 
of determining whether a capital sentence should be carried 
out were Judges, it is possible that this decent reticence would 
not be so unblushingly abandoned as it is now. But whatever 
reasons there exist against seeking to influence the action of a 
Judge, are equally powerful against seeking to influence the 
action of the Secretary of State. The prerogative of mercy 
is not one that should be exercised either from caprice or 
policy. There should in all cases be some solid reason for 
distrusting the evidence given at the trial, or for holding 
that the verdict was against the weight of evidence, or 
for reconciling national feeling with the course of true justice. 
To determine whether such reasons exist, and to measure the 
degree of importance that ought to be attached to them, is as 
strictly though not as formally a judicial function as the fune- 
tion of the Judge who originally tried the case. We call the 
verdict of the jury in the Penge case final, but in fact it is almost 
as much provisional as though a new trial were expressly 
provided for. Unfortunately the action of the Secretary 
of State is not fenced about with any of the reserves with 
which a salutary custom has protected the proceedings in 
Court. If a letter such as any one of those which may now 
be read every morning had been addressed to Mr. Justice 
Hawkins or to any member of the jury, the writer would 
have been severely rebuked. Mr. Cross now unites in his own 
person the duties both of Mr. Justice Hawkins and of the 
jury, but no one feels any scruple about thrusting suggestions 
upon him. 

It is a singular state of mind which can fancy that a mere 
reading of a more or less abridged report of the evidence and 
of the Judge’s summing-up qualifies any man to pronounce 
the verdict in the Penge case wrong and the summing-up of 
the Judge unfair. But it is evidently a state of mind which 
is common toa considerable number of Englishmen at the 
present moment. The only possible reason why their opinion 
should be deferred to is that it is their opinion. As compared 
with the Minister to whom their letters are in fact, though 
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not in form, addressed, they are necessarily ignorant of what 
they are writing about, and the most pertinent part of each 
usually amounts to this, that somebody else was not murdered, 
and therefore that Harriet Staunton may not have been. We 
do not deny the force of this argument, supposing a sufficiently 
exact parallel between the two cases can be made out. But 
the utmost that the writers of such letters can hope to do is to 
state the facts of the case with which they are familiar but 
the Secretary of State is not; but what they usually attempt to 
do is to restate the facts of the case with which the Secretary of 
State is familiar, while they are not. We shall not insult Mr. 
Cross by supposing that he can be in the slightest degree in- 
fluenced by this sort of agitation, but it speaks ill for the good- 
sense of the English public that it should be necessary for him 
to close his ears against it. 





GOVERNORS v. LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


T is of little use, we fear, to write upon the subject which 
in India is called the “Presidency” question. The 
majority of English politicians will not attend to it, and the 
few who will have already for the most part made up their 
minds. Nevertheless, as the question is of vast importance, 
has been raised seriously by the famine, and seems likely to be 
decided by the Zimes in the wrong way, we may perhaps invite 
our readers to listen to a simple statement of the case. 

Owing to historical circumstances of no importance to the 
issue, the great Provinces or divisions of India are governed on 
two widely different systems. The “Indian” Government— 
that is, the Government of the whole Empire—legislates on all 
important matters for all, and on all matters of finance, 
foreign policy, and military administration, controls all; 
while it claims and sometimes exercises over all, on all 
subjects, an appellate jurisdiction. But the local Executive 
Government, which is of immense importance, possessing, 
as it does, the compiete initiative, the total patronage, and an 
incomplete but very great internal control, is not the same in 
every great Division. In Bengal Proper, for example, incom- 
parably the richest and most important Province, with its 
sixty millions of people and large surplus revenue, the Viceroy, 
assisted by the Home Government, selects from among the 
most experienced Civil Servants a Lieutenant-Governor. This 
gentleman then governs for five years, just as an English Secre- 
tary of State governs his department. He is assisted by a vast 
permanent staff, and he is responsible to the Viceregal Govern- 
ment as an English Secretary is to Parliament; but within 
his functions he acts alone, untrammelled by any Council. 
This is the model of all the Northern Governments of India, 
and it is found in practice an excellent one,—the Lieutenant- 
Governor, or Chief Commissioner, as he is called in some 
Provinces, having nothing to learn, having a reputation to 
make, and having a strong desire to work easily with the Vice- 
regal authority. 

In Bombay and Madras the system is a different one. There 
the Executive power is confided to a gentleman from England 
selected by the Indian Secretary of State, usually from among 
the few second-rate politicians whom a salary of £12,000 a 
year will tempt into an obscure exile. Knowing nothing, and 
very often caring nothing except for his pay, this Governor 
must be assisted by experienced councillors, who really govern, 
but who have very little responsibility, no reputation, and no 
place whatever in the public eye. The total “ government,” 
however, being impersonal, and being appointed from England 
without the Viceroy’s intervention, thinks itself too dignified 
for subordination, and resents, often with inconceivable bitter- 
ness and malignity, any interference from the Viceroy’s 
Government. Any such interference is denounced as “ Cal- 
cutta impudence;” and desperate efforts are made to 
neutralise it by the direct correspondence with the Office 
at home, which is allowed to ‘ Governors,” but refused— | 
most wisely—to Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Com-| 

missioners. On one celebrated occasion, a ‘ Governor” 
flatly refused to obey a Viceroy’s order essential to the safety 
of the Empire, and it was necessary to destroy all discipline by 
passing orders to troops directly over his head. The inter- 
ference thus fiercely resented has, however, to be incessant. 
The Viceroy’s Government is House of Commons as regards the 
purse, Parliament as regards legislation, and Horse Guards as 
regards the Army, and is besides, as a rule, indefinitely the 
ablest Government in India—though this is not the case just 
now—and it is bound to interfere at any cost of official 
friction, and sometimes to interfere in a very aggravating 
way by making an agent of its own—as it has done in this 
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Famine—virtually independent of the Government which 
nominally gives him his orders. Owing to the keenness with 
which Bombay is habitually watched from England, and some 
other accidental circumstances, this system has injured Bombay 
less than the Southern Presidency, though it has injured it, 
but in Madras it has produced a sort of paralysis of Govern- 
ment. That splendid Presidency scarcely advances at all ; 
and it is most melancholy to compare its condition with that 
of Ceylon, an island which, geographically, is part of it, which 
is peopled by a far less industrious race, and which actually 
owes its whole prosperity to the labour of immigrant 
Madrassees. The Government, being unable to spend, cannot 
contend with a famine without orders from the Viceroy, and 
when it receives orders has a traditional inclination to quarrel 
with, rather than obey them. There is, in fact, a permanent 
conflict of authority. 

Mr. Bright, years ago, exposed and denounced the evils of 
this system, and years of watchfulness have made us doubt, 
with excessive reluctance, whether his remedy was not the 
right one, whether Southern India might not be made a 
separate Dependency. The Viceroy’s Government is fear- 
fully overweighted, “Madras” is not understood at Cal- 
cutta, and is detested for its cantankerousness, and there 
is throughout the Presidency the strangest absence of 
the vigorous initiative which springs from independence. It 
takes years to get anything done, till everybody shrinks 
from doing, or proposing, a great thing, which has ulti- 
mately to be sanctioned by suspicious, exacting, and unsym- 
pathetic persons. The system works quietly, but so 
inefficiently, that Madras is a century behind other Provinces, 
and the first ordinary product of our rule, personal wealth, 
is not developed. Nobody has anything, and while each 
inhabitant of Ceylon takes two pounds’ worth of English 
goods, a Madrassee scarcely purchases two shillings’ worth. 
The financial difficulties in the way of independence are, 
however, very great, and the military difficulties so per- 
plexing, that if such a scheme were carried out, we 
should deliberately recommend the adoption of the French 
plan, and the garrisoning of Southern India by the 
Marines, who want a broader career, instead of by the 
Army. It would be nearly impossible, unless Parliament 
took the bit for once in its teeth and overruled everybody, to 
induce the India Office even to consider Mr. Bright’s plan ; and 
failing that, the only remedy is to make subordination com- 
plete, and extinguish conflict by making the Viceroy supreme. 
An Act of Parliament should authorise the Government 
of India to administer Madras and Bombay, like Bengal, 
through Lieutenant-Governors chosen from among men 
too experienced to require Councils—which are useful only 
to dry-nurse the pauper Peers usually selected for such 
appointments—accustomed to obey the central authority, 
and deprived finally of any right of communicating direct with 
London. The new system would still be a bad one, for it 
would leave the Viceroy even more over-weighted than at pre- 
sent, and exaggerate the absurdity of asking one man to be 
earthly providence for sixty nations and tribes ; but it would 
be better than the present scheme, which in Madras has con- 
fessedly broken down, and which, in any crisis, will break down 
again. Unless we are misinformed, the Madras famine cor- 
respondence, if Lord Salisbury has the courage to publish it in 
full, will show that one-half of all official energy was wasted 
in the effort to get rid of inevitable official friction. Suppose 
Ceylon put under the Colonial Office and the Dominion of 
Canada, and we have some notion, though a most imperfect 
one, of the official position of Madras. It is too late, we sup- 
pose, for Mr. Bright to devote himself to the question again, 
but he never had such an opportunity. 




















PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON PHYSICAL AND MORAL 
NECESSITY. 
OFESSOR TYNDALL is a great populariser, and we can- 
not doubt that his attempt at the Midland Institute on 
Monday to reason from the principle that the quantity of physical 
energy in the world is a fixed amount, and that none is ever 
either lost or gained, to the principle of moral necessity, namely, 
that every man is merely what his circumstances and his wishes 
make him, his wishes being as truly circumstances dependent on 
the hereditary and other conditions of his organisation as any 
other of the determining forces around him,—may have a great 
effect on the ripening intelligence of the country, if only from 
the influence naturally attaching to his name. But though he puts 
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his case with his usual force and vivacity, he adds nothing what- | human soul? That hypothesis is offered as an explanation or 
ever to the substance of what has been stated and restated hundreds simplification of a series of phenomena more or less obscure, 
of times by his predecessors in the same field. Indeed, the force | But adequate reflection shows that, instead of introducing 


with which he states the case conduces, as all force of statement light into our minds, it increases our darkness. 


You 


naturally must, to a clear indication of the points at which his view | do not in this case explain the unknown in terms of the 
entirely fails to meet the facts; and the natural candour of a| known, which, as stated above, is the method of science, but 
‘you explain the unknown in terms of the more unknown.” 


genuinely scientific man renders the exposition of these glaring de- 
ficiencies of his view more striking still. We hope, therefore, that 
those who do not merely accept Professor Tyndall’s authority as 
conclusive, but who go over the same ground without his obvious 
bias towards the physical explanation of our moral nature, will 
soon find themselves pulled up by difficulties far more striking 
than any which are involved in the view of life which Professor 
Tyndall was endeavouring to refute. These difficulties accord- 
ingly we shall attempt to point out, and we shall succeed best 
probably in doing this by humbly following in Professor 
Tyndall’s footsteps, only pushing to their legitimate consequences 
all the principles of his address. 

Professor Tyndall teaches us, then, first, that as a given stock of 
heat is generated by a given amount of motion, and that the same 
amount of motion may be produced by the loss of that stated 
amount of heat, so also the force we employ in muscular exer- 
tion is the force due to a given amount of fuel supplied to the 
body. The oxidation of food within the body leads to the deve- 
lopment of an exactly equivalent amount of heat, some of it 
within the body, some of it outside it. ‘‘ We place food in 
our stomachs as so much combustible matter. It is first dis- 
solved by purely chemical processes, and the nutritive fluid is 
poured into the blood. Then it comes into contact with atmo- 
spheric oxygen, admitted by the lungs. It unites with oxygen, as 
wood or coal might unite with it in a furnace. The matter-pro- 
ducts of the union, if I may use the term, are the same in both 
cases,—namely, carbonic acid and water. The force-products 
are also the same, heat within the body, or heat and work outside 
the body. Thus far, every action of the body belongs to the 
domain either of physics or of chemistry.” Further, Professor 
Tyndall shows us how the action of the nerves consists in liberating 
a vast amount of stored force which is latent in the muscles, just 
as the power of steam is latent in the steam-engine till some one 
opens a valve which sets the steam to work, or as the electric force 
is stored in a galvanic battery till some one completes the circuit 
which sets the battery to work. It is not that the nervous 
energy directly produces the muscular energy, but that it liberates 
muscular energy which had been previously stored up. Then 
Professor Tyndall quotes from Lange the following illustration of 
this liberation of pent-up force :— 

“A morchant sits complacently in his easy chair, not knowing 
whether smoking, sleeping, newspapor-reading, or the digestion of 
food occupies the largest portion of his personality. A servant enters 
the room with a telegram bearing the words ‘ Antwerp, &c.—Jones and 
Co. have failed.’—‘ Tell James to harness the horses.’ The servant 
flies. Up starts the merchant, wide awake, makes a dozen paces 
through the room, descends to the counting-house, dictates letters and 
forwards despatches. He jumps into his carriage, the horses snort, and 
their driver is immediately at the Bank, on the Bourse, and among his 
commercial friends. Before an hour has elapsed he is again at home, 
when he throws himself once more into his easy cbair, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, ‘ Thank God I am protected against the worst! And now 
for further reflection.’ This complex mass of action, emotional, intel- 
lectual, and mechanical, is evolved by the impact upon the retina of the 
infinitesimal waves of light coming from a few pencil-marks on a bit of 
paper. We havo, as Lange says, terror, hope, sensation, calculation, 
possible rnin, and victory compressed into a moment. What caused the 
morchant to spring ont of his chair? Tho contraction of his muscles. 
What made his muscles contract? An impulso of the nerves, which 
lifted the proper latch, and liberated the muscular power. Whence 
this impulso? From the centre of the nervous system. But how did 
it originate there? This is the critical question.” 

And Professor Tyndall warns us not to assume that it was a soul 
or intelligence within the body which, stimulated by an act of 
knowledge and a consequent emotion of apprehension, set all 
this chain of nervous antecedents and muscular consequents in 
motion, lest we try to explain the little known by the less known, 
or indeed, by the absolutely unknown. On the contrary, he assures 
us, the only scientific procedure is to refer this impulse originating 
in the centre of the nervous system to other changes in nerve-tissue 
which have preceded it, seeing that all our scientific knowledge 
teaches us to refer physical effects to physical causes. ‘* Who or what 
is it,” says Professor Tyndall, ‘‘that sends and receives these mes- 
sages through the bodily organism? You picture the muscles as 
hearkening to the commands sent through the motor-nerves, and 
you picture the sensor-nerves as the vehicles of incoming in- 
telligence ; are you not bound to supplement this mechanism by the 
assumption of an entity which uses it? In other words, are you 


nct forced by your own exposition into the hypothesis of a free 





‘“‘ The warrant of science extends only to the statement that the 
terror, hope, sensation, and calculation of Lange’s merchant are 
psychical phenomena, produced by or associated with the mole- 
cular motion set up by the waves of light in a previously 
prepared brain.” On these principles, then, it is obvious 
that heat and motion, and nervous action and muscular 
tissue, and the mode in which touching a valve liberates steam, 
are all phenomena which are knowable in a sense in which the 
subject that knows them is not knowable. It is scientific to be 
quite certain that “‘a bowler who imparts a velocity of thirty 
feet to an 8-lb. ball consumes in the act one-tenth of a grain of 
carbon.” But it is thoroughly unscientific to be certain that there 
is ‘some one’ who has this knowledge and who acts on it. It is 
scientific to be sure of the laws of motion. It is thoroughly un- 
scientific to be sure of the existence of the person who is thus 
sure. The self which is the assumed centre of all knowledge, is 
a mere centre of darkness, and while various true propositions 
can be stated, the assertion that I or any one can know them 
to be true is a false and unscientific one, which confounds the 
relation between phenomena with an unknowable personality 
that has no relation to them. But then, if there be no true 
nominative to the verb ‘‘to know,” does not that throw doubts 
at least as great on the object of knowledge? If I seem to 
myself to have observed and mastered the laws of heat and 
motion, and am yet going quite astray in assuming that there 
is any self to master those laws, how am I to be certain that the 
heat or motion which is the thing I appear to know, has any 
existence either? Deny all reality, as Professor Tyndall teaches 
us to do, to the nominative of the sentence, ‘‘I know heat and 
motion,” and can any one be sure that the accusatives have any 
reality either? ‘They exist to me only as they exist in my con- 
sciousness. But if the very pronoun ‘my’ is an illusion, how 
can I be sure that the illusion does not affect all that that little 
word qualifies? Expunge the delusive notion that there is really 
an ‘I,’—there is no need to use the word ‘soul’ at all,—to per- 
ceive, to receive sensations, and to transmit commands, and why 
should not that which is as closely coupled to this ‘I’ in the very 
act of perception, as one end of a stick is to the other end by 
the stick itself, be rejected with it? Professor Tyndall is untrue 
to his own principles. If it is thoroughly unscientific to assume 
an entity who perceives and feels and wills, it is clearly unscien- 
tific to assume that there is anything perceived, or felt, or willed. 
The fictitious character of the whole act of knowledge must surely 
follow from the fictitious character of the central assumption 
which gives that act a meaning. If there is no reason to suppose 
that there is a person to apprehend the external world, there can 
be no reason to suppose that there is an external world to appre- 
hend, for it is only through the act of apprehension that any one 
even supposes himself to reach it. 

Again, Professor Tyndall teaches us that because we cannot pro- 
duce physical energy, but can only release or direct it, therefore the 
supposed human will can play no real part in human affairs,— 
meaning, as we understand him, that it always takes other phy- 
sical energy to determine how any special stock of physical energy 
shall be released or expended, so that it as much depends on the 
set of the currents in the previously existing physical energy, which 
valve shall be opened and which kept shut, as it depends on the 
previous accumulations of such energy how much energy shall 
emerge when the particular valve is opened. Professor Tyndall 
following Mill, and other such teachers, warns us that though we 
can determine our actions according to our wishes, we cannot 
determine our wishes, these being determined for us by the laws 
of physical organisation, of hereditary transmission, of social cir- 
cumstance, and other conditions of our previous life. But as- 
suming this teaching to be true, whither does it lead us? Why, 
of course, to the doctrine of pure materialism, that physical 
energy is the primal fount from which all mental phenomena 
ultimately proceed,—and proceed by an immutable process of 
evolution. If not only is the stock of physical energy in the 
universe a fixed stock, but if also the distribution of that stock is 
absolutely dependent on the character and amount of it, then 
it is clear there is nowhere for wishes and other such mental 
phenomena to come out of, except the one stock of physical 
energy which is the primary assumption with which Professor 
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Tyndall starts, and it cannot, in his belief, be wholly un- 
created and self-caused. Wishes, motives, volitions, aspira- 
tions, and the rest, must either be unexplained phenomena 
somehow due to this primary stock of physical energy, 
or must be uncaused, which is clearly not Professor 
Tyndall's view, since he defines science as the effort to ex- 
plain the unknown by what is better known. If, then, he 
believes, as we understand him, that physical energy contains 
within itself the laws and causes of its own distribution, 
mind is a mere unexplained phenomenon of physics. If that be not 
true, if ‘the whole stock of physical energy in existence’ does not 
regulate its own laws of distribution, then there must be some- 
thing else which does regulate it, and human will might well be 
defined as that which, though not able to create physical energy, 
is able to liberate and direct it in this direction or that, to con- 
centrate it on one purpose or on another, within certain limits, 
as it will. Evidently, then, Professor Tyndall either teaches us 
pure materialism, or leaves us free to believe that though the 
stock of physical energy in the world is always the same, incapable 
of increase or decrease, the way in which it is to be applied, 
whether by one channel to one purpose, or by another 
channel to another purpose, is left more or less at our 
disposal. Yet as we understand him, he forbids us to 
believe either of these alternatives. He wishes us to 
regard physical energy as containing in itself the precise 
laws of its own distribution, in one place, and yet forbids us 
in another to refer consciousness and its states to these laws. 
He says, almost in the same breath, ‘“‘ molecular motion produces 
consciousness,” and then again, “‘ physical science offers no justifica- 
tion for the notion that states of consciousness can be generated 
by molecular motion.” Which does he wish us to believe? If the 
first, then we know what he means, and that it is pure materialism. 
If the second, he leaves plenty of room for the influence of free- 
will, in spite of that absolute limitation of the stock of physical 
energy in the world which he teaches. But it is hardly reasonable 
to take credit for both assumptions,—that molecular motion is the 
ultimate cause of everything—and that mental states are not 
caused by it, any more than it is caused by them. 

Still more difficult is it to follow out Professor Tyndall's teaching 
as to moral necessity, when at length, he has somehow skipped the 
gulf between physics and morals, and come to assume moral necessity 
asthe truth. Hesays, very justly, that if the doctrine of Necessity 
does away with moral responsibility, it yet leavesin all their strength 
the motives for discouraging actions injurious to socicty, and 
encouraging those which are beneficial to society. ‘That is quite 
true. But Professor Tyndall appears to admit that though we 
should encourage what we find useful and discourage what is 
injurious by every means in our power, approbation and dis- 
approbation are unmeaning, except on that hypothesis of moral 


content to make your soul a poetic rendering of a phenomenon 
which refuses the yoke of ordinary mechanical laws, I, for one, 
would not object to this exercise of ideality.” But surely he 
ought to object to it, if it is false and misleading. We mean by the 
‘self’ a real thing, altogether distinguishable from my organisa- 
tion ; and if it is not that, the use of the word ‘self,’ or ‘I,’ or 
‘soul’ is not a harmless exercise of “ideality,” but a falsehood, 
and a very dangerous one. We do not understand this liberty 
granted by Professor Tyndall to tell “ poetically” all sorts of 
fibs which he objects to as matter of serious belief. The belief in 
the free self is either a most dangerous fiction or the greatest of 
truths, and Professor Tyndall’s willingness to deal with it in a 
poetic and ideal way, without insisting on the strict truth about 
it, as it seems to him, is not, we think, quite so catholic a feature 
of his character, or so creditable to him as he evidently supposes 
it to be. Let us tell the truth about ourselves, even if that truth 
be only that there is no truth to tell. 





THE BLACK MUSEUM. 

“ FP\AKE care how you step,” says a courteous official, who has 

preceded the visitor up a staircase in one of the houses in 
Scotland Yard, and opened a door on an upper floor; ‘ we are 
obliged to throw a great deal of this about.” The substance in 
question is a disinfecting powder, inimical to ‘‘ the moth ;” the 
room is a large, bare-floored apartment, with barred windows, 
fitted up with wide shelves, which are divided into square com- 
partments; the centre is occupied by a shelved stand, also 
divided into compartments, and their contents are liberally 
sprinkled with the all-pervading powder. ‘The room is that in 
which the articles of property taken from convicts about to 
undergo their sentences are stowed away until they are reclaimed 
by their owners ; the stand in the centre is a receptacle for objects 
of the “ unlawful-possession ” class, to which a large room up- 
stairs is also devoted. Overhead is the “Black Museum,” in 
which, during the last three years, pitces de conviction, 
which until then had been kept indiscriminately with 
the other property of criminals, have been arranged 
and labelled, forming a ghastly, squalid, and suggestive 
show. On entering the lower room, the visitor is struck 
by its odd resemblance to a seed-shop. Hundreds of hooks stud 
the rims of the shelves and the sides of the compartments, and 
from them are suspended hundreds of little packets, neatly made 
up in brown paper, tied with white twine, and severally distin- 
guished by large parchment labels, each bearing a neat inscription. 
The packets contain small articles taken from the prisoners, who 
in due course, after they are discharged from prison, will 
be brought to Scotland Yard, will have their portraits 
taken (by force, should they object to that process); the 





freedom which he has rejected. We may visit what is injurious with 
disagreeable results in order to prevent others doing it, but it is | 
childish to talk of being morally offended with what was as inevitable 
as the fall of an apple when its stalk breaks. This being granted, 


then, being shut off from the dispensing of approbation and | 


larger things are deposited in the compartments of the 
shelves, and every item, no matter how insignificant, is entered 
in the proper registers. A motley collection are the larger 
articles, with a preponderance among them of grimy pocket- 
books and greasy purses,—one trim and pretty hand-basket 
strikes the visitor’s eye,—but there are valuable things in some 








disapprobation, we shall be unfortunately also shut off from | 
using by far the most powerful of the moral hindrances to wrong | of those parcels ; and downstairs, in the officials’ room, is a mas- 
and crime. As the German thinker said of God that if He did not | sive iron safe, fitted with sliding shelves, in which is kept a large 
exist, it would be necessary to invent Him, so we might fairly | collection of watches, rings, chains, pins, scent-bottles, pencil- 
say of moral approbation and disapprobation. If they did not | cases, and other jewellery, which are either the lawful property of 
exist, we should be obliged to invent them. Mere bestowal of | prisoners, or have been found in their unlawful possession and 
pleasure or pain would be of little use without that approbation | confiscated, but for whom no owners have been discovered. 
and disapprobation which make the pleasure and pain really | Among the watches are some beautiful specimens, one in particu- 
effective, and give them their stimulating or deterrent power. It | lar, taken from a costermonger, and of exquisite workmanship and 
is not shutting up a man in prison, but shutting him up because ornamentation, is valued at fifty pounds. 
his action is treated by society as morally disgraceful, which is; The Prisoners’ Property room is scrupulously clean and tidy, 
the formidable thing. Professor Tyndall in giving this up, gives | but the look of it is forlorn and squalid, the powder lies thick 
up the very sting of the penalty, and deprives it of more than | on everything, and the scent of moth and rot is in theair. Great 
half its deterrent effect. And as for the preacher,—why, to sup- | bales of cloth and woollen stuff occupy the shelves of the central 
pose that the preacher could preach against iniquity with good stand; they are shaken, and beaten, and turned, but all to no 
effect, as Professor Tyndall says, after he had ceased to believe avail; the moth and the rot have got them, while the prison 
that there was such a thing at all as iniqnity in any sense except has got the former unlawful possessors of them, and the 
that in which deformity and iniquity are the same, Professor | unwholesome weirdness peculiar to once worn, but long unused 
Tyndall is the most sanguine of men if he thinks so. Indeed the , garments is upon the articles of wearing apparel which are 
punishment of persons who are believed to have been incapable | hung or folded up in the room. This impression comes more 
of doing anything but what they did, would soon become as im- | strongly upon the visitor when he goes up higher still, 
possible as it has already become impossible to punish criminal into the topmost apartment, where heaps of clothing hang 
lunatics. Follow Professor Tyndall’s principles out to their proper | against the walls, some new, some worn. A girl's white 
limits, and all punishment, properly so called, would cease. |fur jacket behind the door is a mere nursery for moths, 
One word more. Why does Professor Tyndall say so airily a bunch of new boots of several sizes dangling from a peg 
that he has no objection to talk poetically ” of a soul, though he at the end of a long string is all speckled with a measly mildew ; 
has a strong objection to believe in one really? “If you are | the heaps of shawls have a draggled and furtive look, and some 
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children’s clothing has a touch of its inseparable prettiness, even 
here Old books, a picture or two, some worthless table orna- 
ments, innumerable articles, which could not be described or 
classed except as odds and ends, form a portion of this collection, 
which goes on accumulating, and which has no ultimate destina- 
tion. ‘* What isto become of all this?” asks the visitor, and is 
answered, to his surprise, that nobody knows ; that the things are 
nobody’s property, and nobody has the power to do anything with 
them,—a piece of information which makes them more ghastly and 
nightmarelike to the imagination than before. An ever-growing 
dust-heap, formed of thieves’ clothing and unlawful possessions, 
with nobody to cart it away, to distribute it, or bury it out of 
sight for evermore; an accumulating banquet always spread for 
the moth, the rust, and the rot,—the contents of those rooms are 
far from pleasant to think of. It seems supremely ridiculous, but 
it is a fact that nothing short of a legislative measure could rid 
the premises of these rotting garments out of whose every fold 
one might shake, with the dust, an image of squalor, crime, and 
punishment. 

Outside the door of the Black Museum isa shelf, in the wall of 
the landing-place. ‘The visitor passing it is aware of a huddled 
heap of dirty coats, a serge gown, and a coarse kind of rug, the 
skin of an animal, with the red and white hair on. Under the 
shelf, on the floor, lies some rough packing-cloth. He passes the 
heap carelessly—there’s a little can full of a disinfecting fluid on 
the same shelf—and enters the Museum. What are his first im- 
pressions of it? They are various,—that it is like a bit out of a 
gamekeeper’s room, with a bigger bit out of a smith’s forge, a 
touch of a carpenter's workshop, a broad suggestion of a harness- 
room, something of the marine-store complexion (and a good deal 
of its odour), a hint of the open-air stall in front of a pawn- 
shop in a very small way of business indeed, a little of the 
barrack-room gun-rack, with no ‘bright barrels” enforced ; 
a general air of lumber-room, with just a dash of anatomical 
museum, but above all, and increasing with every moment’s 
prolonged observation, a likeness to the cutlery booth in a 
foreign fair, with all the knives symmetrically displayed, but 
unaccountably rusty and dim-bladed, as if the booth had been 
shut up for half a century, and the salesman and his customers 
were all ghosts. 

Opposite the door, and on the face of the wall to the right, are 
the objects, displayed on a wooden shelf with iron legs, which 
convcy to the visitor a hint of the open-air stall in front of a 
pawn-shop in a very small way of business indeed. A common 
little looking-glass in a wooden frame, with a foot to it, four 
black glass buttons, two wisps of rope, a pair of trumpery earrings 
in a cardboard box, two bullets, a pipe, a cluster of soft, now dull, 
light brown hair, wound round a pad, a comb, a pocket-knife, and 
alittle wooden stand covered with glass, are among the most notice- 
able articles. On the shelf to the right area dirty Prayer-book, a 
pocket dictionary, a pair of boots, a gaudy bag worked in beads, and 
the crushed remains of a woman’s bonnet, made of the commonest 
black lace, and flattened into shapelessness. In both these in- 
stances the other impressions of the place come in too, for over 
the shelf fronting the door hang workmen’s tools, hammer, and 
cleaver, and spade, and beside that on the right, is just such a 
bundle as adorns the walls of the Marine Store; it consists of a 
gown and petticoat, of cheap, poor stuff, bearing dreadful, dim 
stains, and a battered crinoline. ‘The visitor is in presence of the 
mean objects which perpetuate here the memory of two peculiarly 
horrible crimes. The soft brown hair is that of Harriet Lane, the 
buttons and the earrings are those which were found in the earth 
where her body had been buried, the bullets were taken out of 
her skull, the object under the glass-case is the sacred piece 
of her skin which completed the identification of the body ; 








the wisps of rope dragged her out of the earth under 
the warehouse, the cleaver, the hammer, and the spade 
are the implements with which the horrible deed which led 
to the murderer’s detection were done. The knife was Thomas | 
Wainwright’s, the pipe was Henry’s, and when the visitor is | 
leaving the museum he will be shown, in the pack-cloth on the floor | 
under the shelf outside the door, the wrapper in which the dismem- | 
bered body was packed ; and ix one of the dirty coats,—a horrid | 
thing, with its hideous rents and smears,—Wainwright’s vesture | 
on the occasion. The coat of the captain of the ‘ Lennie,’ with the 
gash in thecloth torn by the knife of his murderer, and eaten through | 


and through with moth and rot, is not nearly so disgusting an | 





quite cheerful to look at in comparison. The Prayer-book and 
the other pitiful objects upon the shelf to the right were found 
on the body of Maria Clousen, the blood-and-mud-stained 
clothes were hers, and they contrast with grim irony, as evidences 
of an unpunished crime, with the adjoining objects, which tell of 
one brother hanged and the other in penal servitude. 

Along the wall on the right side of the room is ranged a 
choice collection of guns, crowbars, and ‘ jemmies ”—the latter 
are implements of the housebreaking industry, which admit of 
great variety, and are susceptible of highly artistic handling— 
and among them is a pair of tongs, unevenly rusted, and with a 
dirty paper-book, written all over with incoherent sentences, 
attached to it. The tongs are those with which a man named 
Macdonald killed his wife about two years ago; the book is, it 
seems to the visitor, a record of the various phases of the man’s 
insanity. They hanged him, though, and also the greater number 
of the proprietors of the horrid, labelled assortment of hammers, 
knives—including the bread, carving, and pocket varieties— 
razors, and pistols, which suggest a cutler’s booth in a fair, 
There is dried blood on all the knives and razors, and on 
some of the hammers, and every one of them stands for a 
murder or a suicide; in a terrible number of cases, for the 
murder of a wife by her husband. Several of the pistols, 
mostly beautiful weapons, are the instruments of suicide, and 
each is labelled with the name, date, and place. The simple 
suicides are almost all among the higher classes of society, and when 
the visitor asks how the pistol with which a gentleman of wealth and 
station shot himself has come into the keeping of the Museum, he 
is told :—‘‘ The family mostly do not like to have it, and so they 
ask the police to take it away.” In a corner hang the clothes of 
the Rev. J. Watson, who murdered his wife at Stockwell; the 
horse-pistol with which he shot her, and the heavy hammer which 
he bought to knock the nails into the chest in which he proposed 
to hide her body. So carefully had the murderer washed his 
trousers and his coat-sleeves, that the blood-stains could only be 
discerned with difficulty at the time of the investigation. But 
since the coat and trousers have been hanging on the Black 
Museum’s walls, the stains have come out close and thick. ‘*We 
many times notice that here,” the visitor is told. The frightful 
weapons used by the ‘Lennie’ mutineers are here, neatly 
ranged under the photograph of the ringleader, ‘‘French 
Peter,” and a ‘ group” of the whole gang of ruffians, 
with a red-ink mark on four heads among the number, 
to indicate those who were hanged. Hard by is a bundle 
of letters, forming the correspondence which furnished much 
of the evidence against Margaret Waters, the baby-farmer. 
How much sin, shame, sorrow, and cruelty that small dusty 
bundle represents! A small billycock hat, with a mask fastened 
inside the front rim, into which is packed a purse, a comforter, 
a small lantern, and a life-preserver, with a terrific knob of lead 
on it, is quite a cheerful object to turn to from all these grim 
relics of worse crimes, though the burglar who formerly owned the 
life-preserver informed the police who seized, but also rescued him, 
having come up on hearing his cries when he was caught between 
the iron bars of a window through which he was escaping, on a false 
alarm, that he had thoroughly intended to ‘“ do for” any one who 
should interrupt him, with that convenient weapon. A bundle of 
flash notes, Bank of Elegance issue, for which there is a fixed 
price, anda brisk sale on race-courses among bettors who can only 
read imperfectly or not at all; the conjuring-book of Professor 
Zendavesta, which always opened at the same page, the only one 
on which there is a worked horoscope ; the wretched cheat’s ill- 
spelled accounts, which reveal the stupendous credulity of the 
people, for they record an average of five hundred visitors a week ; 
and the letters addressed to him, chiefly by women, at least suffi- 
ciently educated to know better ;—these are almost amusing, after 
all that has been seen before. A forged betting ticket, which 
got the forger into trouble at the Nottingham races, is a curious and 
ingenious example of perverted cleverness. ‘The forged ticket is 
identical with the real one, to all appearance. On very close inspec- 
tion, one sees that it is better printed than the genuine article. A 
large assortment of burglars’ tools is not the least suggestive object 
here. The weapons of the thieves’ war upon society are models of 
good workmanship, and of the adaptation of means to ends. When 
the neatest ‘‘ centre-bit ” of the carpenter’s shop is compared with 
the deft, swift, noiselessly-working implement which goes into an 
iron shutter as a cheesemonger’s scoop goes into a ‘fresh 





object ; and as for the serge robe of that poor rogue, ‘‘ Professor | Dutch;” when one looks at the wedges of finely-tempered 
Zendavesta,” and the hide cloak of the confiscated “‘ anatomical” | steel, working between zinc side-bites; at the two home- 
wax African, who grins awfully in one corner of the museum, areal | made dark lanterns, contrived with extraordinary cleverness 
skeleton hand and arm considerately hidden behind him, they are | out of a mustard-tin and a metal match-box respectively ; 
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at the rope-ladder ; the “ beautiful little jemmy, 
buttoned red flannel case,—this small, powerful tool is made of 
a piece of a driving-wheel belonging to the finest machinery, and 
the metal was, of course, stolen to make it—at the bright, 
slender skeleton keys; at the footpads, which are enough to 
make one start at every creak of one’s boards and stairs, however 
slight ; at the safe-breaking tools, which make one think there’s 
nothing like the old stocking in the thatch, after all,—one is 
amazed at and sorry for the misused cleverness and perverted 
inventiveness to which these things testify. Among the skeleton 
keys is one delicate little contrivance, which at a first glance one 
might take for an ornament for a lady’s chatelaine. It is in 
reality a double instrument for picking latch-keyholes,—one part 
forming the key, and the other lifting the spring. This pretty 
trifle was made from the brass clasp of a purse, and used with 
such success by the inventor that in a short time he found him- 
self in prison. While one is actually inside the Black Museum, 
one cannot feel amused at anything; but by the time one has 
turned into the Strand, the impression of the dreary reliquary 
of crime has so far passed away, that one can smile at the story 
told of the impudent simplicity of this poor, clever thief. ‘* When 
he was discharged from prison,” said the curator of the Black 
Museum, as he restored the delicate, dangling little bit of villany 
to its place, ‘‘ the man came here, and asked us to let him have it 
back !” 


in a carefully- | 


| 





HOMBURG TO-DAY. 
AMBLING is generally considered by modern Europe to be 
a vice. But as to what gambling is, probably scarcely two 
people’s opinions entirely coincide. No definition of it is indeed 
possible. Sixpenny whist or a ‘‘round game,” with counters 
at a shilling a dozen, is as much gambling as playing a 
martingale at trente-et-quarante, or backing the favourite 
for a thousand pounds; and although most people might 
consider the latter 2 somewhat reprehensible form of amuse- 
ment, few would be found to condemn the former, except 
those somewhat singularly constituted people who object 
to the use of cards even in the juvenile game of beggar- 
my-neighbour, and who abstain on principle from entering the 
walls of a theatre. Stock-Exchange transactions, too, of almost 
endless variety are a species of gambling, more ruinous and often 
scarcely more reputable than the ‘ Ecarte” in the Palais Royal at 
the beginning of the century; and even in more legitimate busi- 
ness adventures, the turn of the market is frequently as uncertain 
as the turn of a card. But in all games of chance played 
for money for mere amusement, which is perhaps a fair 
enough description of what is generally meant by Gambling, 
the proportion borne by the amount of the stake to the means of 
the staker is a very important element in the question of the 
reprehensible or innocent character of the play. If some of 
our wealthier noblemen, who have really more money than they 
know what to do with, can derive any pleasure from risking a few 
thousands upon a horse-race, we may regret that the money 
should not be put to a better use, but we cannot see anything 
very immoral in the act ; while the man who in a ‘‘ quiet rubber” 
at his club loses the few pounds which would make all the differ- 
ence between ease and difficulty in his wife’s weekly budget, or 
perhaps imperils the payment of his tailor’s bill, is clearly wicked, 
as well as contemptible. 

The question of Gambling is not unlike that of the observance 
of the Sunday, in that it is one which, within certain limits, 
every one must judge and act for himself. But inasmuch as the 
tendency of every form of gambling is more or less demoralising, 
Society has a right to place such restrictions upon its public 
exercise as may be compatible with the liberty of the subject. 
Taking somewhat this view of its duties, as a guardian of public 
interests as well as of public morality, the German Government, 
upon a memorable occasion which will be in the recollection of 
almost every one of our readers, determined to shut up the 
well-known public gambling establishments which had attracted 
so many thousands of pleasure-seekers to the world-renowned 
Baths of Homburg, Baden, Ems, and the rest. The inhabitants 
and the owners of property at these favourite places of resort 
were in dismay. Compensation was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion, and yet what was to be done with the palatial hotels and 
the long streets of handsome apartments which it was feared no 
visitors would be found to come and inhabit, when the voice of 
the croupier should no longer be heard in the deserted Kursaal ? 
The mineral waters could not, of course, be taken away, but the 


gold rather than of iron, sulphur, or magnesia, and the “ waters” 
had been a recognised and respectable excuse for the appearance of 
those visitors who did not like to own either to their friends or to 
themselves that they had come merely to play. So in due course 
of time it came to pass that at eleven o'clock one night the 
croupier said, ‘* Rien ne va plus !” at one after another of the Ger- 
man gambling establishments, and the players had to migrate to 
Monaco or Saxon-les-Bains, or lose their money less publicly, 
but more exclusively, at their clubs in Paris or London. Of 
course, the little towns suffered severely. As places of pleasant 
resort, they were spoiled even for those who did not play, but 
they were not quite ruined. The waters still continued to attract 
a certain number of visitors, and though they did not spend their 
money as freely as of old, they paid their way, and at least kept the 
inhabitants alive. ‘Those who suffered most by the change, next 
to the inhabitants of the towns, were those visitors wh» used to 
frequent them either for the waters or simply as agreeable 
places of resort, and who did not play. They contributed 
nothing towards the gilded saloons, the shaven lawns, the 
gay parterres, and neatly-kept walks, the admirable band, 
the reading-room, the concerts, and the agreeable dances, but 
they enjoyed them all the more, in thinking that they were, toa 
certain extent, reaping the fruits of their self-control and superior 
wisdom. Now the wise as well as the foolish are taxed alike by 
the municipalities who have taken over the now virtuous Kurhaus, 
but the lawns are unshaven, the parterres no longer bloom, and 
even the music is indifferent. But perhaps, after all, the greatest 
change is in the company, and this, it must be allowed, has 
changed for the better. The dissipated-looking men, and even 
more dissipated-looking women, with whose faces every visitor to 
Ems or Wiesbaden was so well acquainted, are no more to be 
seen, and the boulevariiers, the club and regimental loungers, the 
Russian princes, and the gilded youth of all countries are equally 
conspicuous by their absence. With regard to the people by 
whom they have been replaced, a general look of ‘ quietness,” in 
some cases almost amounting to ‘‘ seediness,” has been up to the 
present the general characteristic, but at one place this year has 
brought so great a change in this respect that it merits a special 
notice. In the old wicked days of ‘‘ high play and low dresses,” 
Homburg was said to consist of ‘‘ all Paris and half Dublin,” but 
since the close of the play neither of these Celtic capitals has been 
represented in its society, which has consisted chiefly of English 
and Anglo-Indian valetudinarians who had come bond fide to 
drink the waters. ‘The season of 1877, however, although short 
in duration, has been not only the fullest, but the “smartest ” 
that has been known at Homburg since the shutting-up of the 
tables ; and the whole of fashionable London seemed with one con- 
sent to have selected the neighbourhood of the Taunus mountains 
as the place to spend at least some part of the month of August. 
Dukes, Royal, Serene, Grand, and simply Most Noble, Peers of 
every degree, M.P.’s innumerable, no less than eight Judges of the 
High Court, adozen Life Guardsmen, half a dozen London beauties, 
Popular actors, and Popular masters of hounds, Cabinet Ministers, 
Editors, and Generals were to be seen at the carly promenade, and 
met with throughout the day, until it became somewhat embarrass- 
ing to distinguish out of the multitude of familiar faces that of 
a ‘bowing acquaintance” from that which we had no right to 
recognise. Boys from Eton and Harrow, young men from Oxford 
and Cambridge, girls ‘‘out” and not out, of every age, with 
English maids, and footmen, combined to give a peculiar flavour of 
‘‘home” to this strange and misnamed foreign society. But 
the strangest fact of all was not so much the number and charac- 
ter of the English visitors at Homburg, but the fact that they 
seemed to have taken possession of the place, to the exclusion of 
all other societies and nationalities. There were no French, no 
Russians, no Austrians, the solitary family which represented 
Prussian nobility had no compatriots or companions, and the few 
Americans were not only English-speaking people, but as a rule, 
were well known in London society. Indeed, no language was 
to be heard in the streets and promevades but that which is 
vernacular in Belgravia, and although the limited number of Hes- 
sians who seemed, as it were, to be permitted by the English invaders 
to remain for the purpose of ministering to their comfort, were 


| presumably able to speak German, they rarely gave any sign of 


this power in the presence of the all-pervading stranger. The 
air of Homburg may be very pure, its waters may be highly 
efficacious in certain derangements of the system, and the lawn- 
tennis played under exceptionally favourable conditions, both 
social and climatic, may increase the beneficial effects of both air 
and water, but it is absurd to talk of or think of life at Homburg 





prizes that had attracted the greater number of visitors had been of 


> 


in a season like the present as “living abroad.” Of course there 
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is no reason why people should live abroad, but they may as well 
know what to expect wherever they do go, and those who appre- 
ciate foreign society or enjoy foreign life, as well as those who 
prefer taking their holiday unaccompanied by half their London 
acquaintances, should choose some other place of summer resort 
than Homburg-on-the-Hill. But the value of its water is un- 
deniable, and though we do not think it is as pleasant a place 
as it was ten years ago, it is certainly much gayer than it 
was, say, four years ago. The change in the social con- 
stitution of the place has been in some ways almost as great 
in the shorter as in the longer period, and Homburg may almost 
be considered socially unique among the health - resorts, 
either summer or winter, of Europe; and it is in some ways 
more like Simla or Ootacamund, or some of the Indian hill 
stations, minus the officialism, than anything that people are 
accustomed to on this side of the Suez Canal. But this compari- 
son leads one to remark, even if one did not do so before, the 
want of purpose in the lives of so large a portion of our English 
higher classes, which is so painfully apparent when any considerable 
number of them are gathered together upon occasions like that 
under consideration. The level of ordinary conversation at a 
place like Homburg, where people have nothing to do but to con- 
verse, is positively lamentable, and society is only endurable on 
the assumption that any exertion of the intellectual faculties may in- 
terfere with the due action of the water upon the system. After 
all, London-Homburg is a fashion, like rinking, or the particular 
hundred yards in Hyde Park which “‘ the world” chooses each season 
for its Sunday and week-day promenades ; and when, a few years 
hence, some more fashionable doctor in Mayfair or Belgravia has 
adopted some more fashionable waters, the Kurhaus of Homburg 
may again be filled with Germans, fashionable or unfashionable, 
who will regret the gradual decay of Monsieur Blanc’s splendid 
legacy, without caring to pay for its maintenance in the old or 
even perhaps the present style. And they will perhaps also de- 
plore the stern morality and the paternal conduct of the new 
German Empire, and look back with unavailing regret to the 
luxurious old era of Red and Black and Gold. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A LESSON FROM THE PENGE MURDER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—In commenting on the horrible story of poor Harriet 
Staunton, the Zimes of the 27th ult. made the following note- 
worthy observation :— 

“She was married in spite of the efforts of the mother to defend her 
by placing her under the protection of the Court of Chancery, and by 
the marriage the husband acquired the right not only to receive the 
income of Harriet Staunton’s money, but to apply the principal as he 
might think fit. Did our law resemble that of many countries which have 
followed the Civil Law, whatever the motives of this marriage might 
have been, a certain cireumspection in conduct towards the wife would 
havo been necessary, if any advantage was to be derived from her pro- 
perty after her death, The husband might have extorted the enjoy- 
ment of her money during her lifetime by violence or terror, but after 
her death it would have been distributed among her kindred, unless she 
had made a will in favour of her husband, and such a will in the cir- 
cumstances would have been liable to a formal legal ordeal, which pro- 
bably people like the Stauntons would hesitate to face. But under the 
present law of personal property, there was no such obstacle to the 
appropriation of the unhappy woman’s money. The husband became 
absolute possessor of Harriet Staunton’s money, and on the supposition 
that the possession of this money was the one object of the marriage, 
she remained merely an odious incumbrance.” 


Thus it appears that it is the exceptional privilege of an Eng- 
lishwoman—that ‘‘ favourite of our law,” as Blackstone calls her 
—to remain ‘‘merely an odious incumbrance ” to any man who 
has married her (as probably some ten or twenty per cent. of men 
marry their wives), for the sake of obtaining her money; and 
this is admitted by the great opponent of all the rights of women 
as just a curious little coincidence, worth a passing observation as 
a point of comparative national legislation. To how many hun- 
dreds of miserable women has it not been a matter literally of 
life and death? Few, indeed, it is to be hoped and believed, 

















tion for the wife’s interests is commonly obtained by means of 
settlements, or of relatives in a position to resent any gross mis- 
usage. But if a woman inheriting some thousands of pounds is 
liable to die of hunger under her husband's jailorship, what shall 
we hope for the poor souls of humbler condition, who have often 
no surviving parents, and for whom trustees of marriage settle- 
ments, not to speak of wardships in Chancery, are things un- 
dreamed of? Let us take the commonest of cases, that of a 
respectable female servant, who after years of industry and self- 
denial allows herself to indulge the dream of a fireside of her 
own, and listens to the suit of some scamp of a fellow-ser- 
vant, anxious to finger the hoarded earnings of her life. The 
man is younger than the woman, and never really loved 
her at all; and when he has once got possession of her 
money, has every motive to wish she were dead, and not a single 
reason to desire to keep alive his ‘‘ odious incumbrance.” It is: 
vain to say the woman was a fool and the man a scoundrel, and 
that no law can protect a fool from a scoundrel. The fact (as. 
admitted by the Times) is that the Code Napoléon and other legal 
systems do afford a certain protection to every wife,—that is to 
say, they partially remove the temptation of bad husbands to put 
them out of the way. Does not this afford a very strong argument 
in favour of further developments of the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act, and of a complete change in the principle of English 
law, whereby a woman’s inheritance, when unprotected by a 
costly settlement, is most simply and effectually made over to 
her husband, no correspondingly simple or effectual security for 
the bare necessaries of life being provided for her in return, but 
her very life ever afterwards being converted into ‘‘ merely am 
odious incumbrance ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., F. 





DR. VAUGHAN ON THE WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the columns of one of your contemporaries, I observe a 
brief notice of a sermon lately preached on a Sunday to an enor- 
mous congregation at the parish church, Doncaster, by the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan. The following words, among others, are cited :— 
‘‘ We see two semi-barbarous races tearing each other to pieces, 
both in the name of the One God, one of the two on the pretext of 
religion, and in the name of Jesus Christ.” 

Had these words been uttered at some civic banquet, or been 
addressed by an M.P. to his constituents, I should not have 
thought of commenting upon them, But surely a church is a 
sacred place, and we of the clergy ought to try to speak words 
of charity to our hearers, a duty rendered all the more incumbent 
on those who, like Dr. Vaughan, possess a widespread and well- 
deserved influence. 

I wish to ask, very seriously, if such language as that which I 
have quoted can be considered charitable. If a preacher urged 
that motives were mixed, that dreams of national aggrandisement 
might be blended with purer grounds of action, such a charge 
might, no doubt, be urged with great plausibility from time to 
time against the people of more than one country, including 
perhaps our own. But Dr. Vaughan seems to me—I shall be 
very glad if I have misunderstood him—to bring an accusation of 
unmixed hypocrisy against the whole of a great nation. 

Now if I, in common with thousands of our countrymen, 
decline to believe the truth of this bitter, sweeping, and terrible 
accusation, it will be said that we are prejudiced. Be it so, for 
argument’s sake. But at any rate, our prejudices, in this matter, 
do not run in the direction of uncharitableness. Further, we 
must ask, which of the two sets of prejudices (for we cannot 
honestly allow that they exist on one side only) will ultimately 
be found most consonant to a fair study of the facts of human 
nature and of the character of the people of Russia, and most 
accordant with the Christian religion? We do not desire a hasty 
answer; we are content to ‘‘ bide our time.” 

I must not take up your space with accumulation of evidence. 
But here is a sentence or two, out of many that might be selected 
from various quarters. I take it simply as one of the latest, from 
a correspondent of the Times, whose letters from St. Petersburg 


have been the husbands who, like Louis Staunton, have resolvedly | appeared in that journal on Tuesday, October 2 :—‘* Whatever 
and of malice aforethought actually starved their wives ; or like | may have been the secret aims of the Government in de- 
De Tourville, have thrown them down a precipice ; but in how | claring war, there can be no doubt that the great mass of the 
many cases have they not let them die,—that is, forborne to pro- people were animated with the humane desire of assisting the 
vide the change of diet or of scene, the medical care, the house- | cruelly oppressed Rayahs. I am far from imagining that this was 
hold peace, whereon depended the chance of baffling disease and | the only motive, but it certainly was the principal one. A good 


weakness, or the nervous maladies of which an unhappy marriage 
is so often the fertile source ? 


many persons are in the habit of regarding the Russians as a cold, 
calculating, heartless set of people, who think of nothing but their 


In the class to which Harriet Staunton belonged some protec- | own interests. This conception is utterly false. There is, per- 
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haps, no people in the world more subject to generous, humane 
impulses, and more likely to forget selfish interests at such 
moments.” If, Sir, the inhabitants of a vast country are cruelly 
calumniated, we need not feel very sorry for them, for they will in 
due time be righted ; but we must feel very sorry for the calum- 
aiators, and can only hope, for their own sakes, that they will 
soon be sorry for themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. G. Cazenove, D.D. 





THE RUSSIAN SICK AND WOUNDED. 
(To THe EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—It was with great satisfaction that I read the letter from 
the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke in the Spectator of September 15th, 
for until then I had been ignorant of the existence of a Russian 
Sick and Wounded Fund. ‘There are many who, like me, are 
writhing under a sense of our national disgrace, and anxious to 
clear themselves from apparent complicity with those who have 
sacrificed honour and humanity at the shrine of what they are 
pleased to call British interests, who may be equally unaware of 
the fact. I believe that many among the working-classes would 
gladly contribute their mite, if the opportunity were afforded 
them ; and I know there are many among our Crimean veterans 
who can tell of kindly assistance received from Russian soldiers, 
when our brave men were reduced to the greatest privations 
through official mismanagement. Surely under similar, though 
far more dreadful circumstances, they will sympathise with them 
now. MayI respectfully suggest the organising of penny sub- 
scriptions, to afford the masses an opportunity of expressing 
their feelings as Englishmen and Englishwomen ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. G. A, 





TORTURED WHALES. 
(To THs EpiIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The death of the wretched mammal which was brought to 
the Aquarium at Westminster has supplied a text for much gush- 
ing composition. I have read pages of eloquence, with meta- 
phors and illustrations drawn from everybody who ever wrote any- 
thing about whales, including King David and Sir Allen Young, 
but it seems to me that in the record of the early death of the 
poor creature which has just blighted the hopes of the managers 
of the Aquarium, and the encomiums on the noble burst of energy 
and enterprise which has instantly ordered six more live whales, 
two incidental, but inseparable portions of the subject have 
been entirely left out of consideration. I therefore desire 
to draw your attention to the (happily past) sufferings of 
the creature which has cheated the managers and the sight- 
seers, and to the meditated cruelty about to be enacted by 
the commissioners of the energetic and enterprising persons 
who already improve the public mind by keeping alligators 
—whose natural place of abode is the yielding mud of a great 
river-bank, under a burning sun—in a small tank, ill-supplied 
with foul water, under a dark roof, and flagged with stone, 
on which the poor prisoners can barely turn, and which denies 
them the chief indulgence of their natural lives, the half-buried 
condition dear alike to the saurian and the Nile buffalo. 

The whale which died, so fortunately for itself, on last Saturday 
had undoubtedly suffered horrid agonies, apart from the tortures of 


apparatus, more complicated than their own, requires two ele- 
ments for its healthful and painless exercise when condemned to 
infinitesimal supplies of both during a long voyage, under cir- 
cumstances of aggravated imprisonment. 

An educational pretext for so barbarous and stupid an exhi- 
bition as a whale in an aquarium of the dimensions of the West- 
minster place of entertainment cannot be urged with any show 
of reason,—the models in the Kensington Museum teach all the 
public will ever care to learn about these great inmates of the 
great oceans. Against such an exhibition, a mere spectacle for 
the gratification of a thoughtless curiosity, and for the attrac- 
tion of shillings, I hope you will protest; and will permit me 
through your columns to call on all who hate cruelty, as a 
damnable sin in itself, a demoralising agent, sure and speedy in 
its action, and wide-spreading in its influence, to protest also. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Constant READER AND DISCIPLE. 





OXFORD FELLOWSHIPS. 
(To THe EpiTroR OF THE “ SPROTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The Oxford University Commissioners have struck their 
first blow, a blow which more resembles a random essay of strength 
than a deliberate exercise of their function. By a notice jin 
Saturday’s papers, they have withdrawn from competition two out 
of the three vacant Fellowships at All Souls College. No one can 
question their right in the abstract to suspend any number of vacant 
Fellowships, but in this particular case, I, for one, do question their 
ideas of justice. For it must be remembered that not only was it 
informally made known some time ago that three Fellowships 
would be awarded in November, but on July 10 last the fact was 
officially stated, notified, and proclaimed in the University 
“Gazette.” Had there been no such advertisement, there would 
be no ground for censuring the action of the Commissioners ; but 
my contention is, that to cancel the notice now is to enforce a 
breach of contract and to commit open injustice. I am speaking 
not from imagination, but from personal knowledge, in saying 
that men have been induced by that public notice to sacrifice their 
whole summer in a hope which now the Commissioners at the 
eleventh hour declare illusory. Legally, doubtless, no vested 
right has been touched ; but practically, it is impossible to deny 
that two candidates will be disappointed and defrauded of a 
reward definitely and publicly promised, in a contract signed and 
sealed by the College and witnessed by the University. With all 
anxiety for full reform, I take it that the Commissioners have 
made an ill-omened beginning. 

There is a further reason why the hardship is all the greater. 
For some years past, terrified by threats of external interference, 
the Colleges have, like Turks dealing with Bulgarians, been sus- 
pending Fellowships here and annihilating them there, till only @ 
small remnant was left—and that chiefly of the sacerdotal class— 
to attract sympathetic invaders. Thus in the year October, 1876, 
to October, 1877, there were, I believe, only 14 Fellowships 
awarded. Of these no less than 8 were clerical, and one was con- 
fined to persons educated at Winchester ; one wasgiven for history, 
2 for science, and the miserable remainder 2 for classics. Moreover, 
as far as I can ascertain, in the three years from January, 1875, to 
December, 1877, there have been only six open classical lay 
fellowships offered for competition. In this number I do not 
count one advertised by a certain humorous college as an “‘ Open 








its capture, during its voyage, and its transfer to the prison which 
would have turned the proverbial ‘‘ whale in a butter-boat” into 
a disgusting reality. Suffocation is admittedly a painful experi- 
ence, congestion of the lungs is prolonged suffocation just short 


Classical Fellowship, to be awarded for mathematics and Greek 
Testament, confined to clergymen’s sons born on the top of 
Snowdon, in Wales; the holder will be required to take priest's 
orders and g6 fo sea in her Majesty’s Fleet, or to the cure of 





of death while it lasts, and eventuating in death when it is not 
relieved. The wretched whale in question was subjected to con- 
gestion of the lungs in its worst form during its voyage. Many 
persons, no doubt, admired the ingenuity which conveyed the 


| 


souls in her Majesty’s Foreign Plantations.” Or if, to avoid 
what is doubtless a merely verbal quarrel, one includes this also, 


and so the number is raised to seven, there still remains a very 
real and solid grievance for the last few generations of graduates, 


creature across the Atlantic in a box lined with sea-weed, | (der men will testify that in their time there was no such 
sustaining its miserable existence by pouring a bucketful of | scarcity, and there has been a very strong and general feeling at 
salt water upon it every five minutes, while they never | ¢ ford that the dearth of open Fellowships in these latter times 
thought of the sufferings of the whale or the cruelty of its | constituted a hardship, if not an injustice. Still, it was felt that 


importers, 


It would be too much to ask of the multitude | the injustice, for the most part, was involuntary, indirect, and 


that they should, in this especial instance, adopt Mr. Charles accidental. It has remained for the Commissioners to make it 
Reade’s proposed test of right and wrong, pleasure and pain, voluntary, direct, and deliberate.—I am, Sir, &e., 


by putting themselves in the place of the whale on its way from 
its native ocean to the Westminster Aquarium, and practically 
submitting to a little temporary suffocation, just to see what it is 
like. It is possible, however, that some of those who have been 
misled into praising the energy and enterprise of the gentlemen 


Winchester, October 1. A. J. BuTLer. 





SLATE-WRITING EXTRAORDINARY. 


(To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


who imported the happily deceased successor to Pongo, and S1r,—I trust you may consider the following experiment worthy 
intended rival to Zazel, might be induced to exercise their | of record in your paper, because it differs from cases of abnormal 


‘imagination on the condition of a creature whose breathing | slate-writing of which evidence was adduced at the trial of Slade, 





‘last month. Two ladies and three gentlemen were present, besides 
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and because it affords a demonstration of the reality of the pheno- 
menon and the absence of imposture from which there seems no 
escape. I confine myself to this one experiment, and narrate the 


essential facts only. 
The sitting was at a private house in Richmond, on the 21st of 


myself and the medium, Dr. Monck. A shaded candle was in the 
room, giving light sufficient to see every object on the table 
round which we sat. Four small and common slates were on the 
table. Of these I chose two, and after carefully cleaning and 
placing a small fragment of pencil between them, I tied them 
together with a strong cord, passed around them both lengthways 
and crosswise, so as effectually to prevent the slates from moving 
on each other. I then laid them flat on the table, without losing 
sight of them for an instant. Dr. Monck placed the fingers of 
both hands on them, while I and a lady sitting opposite 
me placed our hands on the corners of the slates. Jrom 
this position our hands were never moved, till I untied them to 
ascertain the result, After waiting a minute or two, Dr. Monck 
asked me to name any short word I wished to be written on the 
slate. I named the word ‘*God.” He then asked me to say how 
I wished it written. I replied, ‘‘ lengthways of the slate ;” then 
if I wished it written with a large or a small ‘‘g,” and I chose a 
capital **G,” In a very short time, writing was heard on the 
slate. ‘The medium’s hands were convulsively withdrawn, and I 
then myself untied the cord (which wasa strong silk watch-guard, 
lent by one of the visitors), and on opening the slates, found on 
the lower one the word I had asked for, written in the manner I 
had requested, the writing being somewhat faint and laboured, 
but perfectly legible. The slate with the writing on it is now in 








taking. ‘‘ You will never,” he said, ‘‘ escape with life from the 
clutches of that monster; he will flay you and devour you, and 
your bones will be left to whiten in his dreadful den.” We must 
congratulate Messrs. Church and Brodribb on having extricated 
themselves not merely with life, but with flying colours, from the 
dreadful den of a writer who is almost as terrible a béte noire to 
translators as the redoubtable Dante himself. It would be. 
damning these gentlemen with very faint praise indeed to say 
that they have given us a better translation of the works of. 
Tacitus than has hitherto been written in our language. They- 
have done much more than this. They have given us a really 
good translation of this difficult historian, and one which for the 
classical student’s requirements is all but perfect. Their work is. 
marked by sound scholarship and good-sense; it is thoroughly 
and honestly done; valuable notes and excursuses accompany. 
it, and we repeat that for educational purposes, for the class of 
readers who need it most and are likely to use it most, this trans- 
lation is all but perfect. To make it a perfect translation for generak 
readers there is one thing lacking, and that is style. The translators. 
themselves seem to be aware of this, for they say, modestly enough, 
in their advertisement :—“ To furnish the English reader with any- 
thing like an adequate representation of the style and genius of the- 
original must ever be in the highest degree difficult. It requires, 
besides a special aptitude for the work, such an expenditure of 
time and labour as only the-amplest leisure could supply. If 
the work of translation could have a share in the proposed 
‘ endowment of research,’ it might be possible to reach an ideal to 
which those who have to live by their work can but distantly 
aspire.” This is true enough, and we doubt if any one man, or 
any two men, with amplest leisure and all appliances and means 


my possession, 


to boot, could supply us with that ideal translation of Tacitus which 
an enthusiastic scholar might picture to his imagination—a scholar, 


The essential features of this experiment are,—that I myself 
cleaned and tied up the slates, that I kept my hand on them all 
the time, that they never went out of my sight for a moment, and 
that I named the word to be written and the manner of writing 


we mean, who loves the language and literature of England as deeply 
and strongly as he loves the language and literature of “ insolent 
Greece and haughty Rome.” Such a scholar will undoubtediy 





it after they were thus secured and held by me. I ask, how are 
these facts to be explained, and what interpretation is to be placed 


upon them ?—I am, Sir, &c., A1rrep R, WALLACE. 


I was present on this occasion, and certify that Mr. Wallace’s 


account of what happened is correct. Epwarp T. Bennett. 








POETER Y. 


GATHERED ROSES. 
ONLY a bee made prisoner, 
Caught in a gathered rose ! 
Was he not ’ware, a flower so fair 
For the first gatherer grows ? 





Only a heart made prisoner, 
Going out free no more! 
Was he not ’ware, a face so fair 


Must have been gathered before ? 
F. W. SB. 





OCTOBER. 

Enees of stormy dawn and murky night, 
Trespassing harshly on his mellow hours, 
October plucks the present while it flowers, 

And revels as a splendid Sybarite. 

What tho’ his noontide wear the yellow light 
Of Sunset, hinting of the doom that lowers,— 
He recks not ; now astride the west wind scours 

Blue steppes of air; now, languid with delight, 
Reclines in violet haze ; flings silver rime 

‘To the gossamer, bead-coral to the thorns, 

And showers on tree and fern his ruddy gold. 

But as pards couch until the herded horns 
Slant valewards, Winter lets him pass his prime, 
Then springs, and hales him to the caves of Cold. 

Henry G, HEwL.err. 








BOOKS. 
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CHURCH AND BRODRIBB'S “‘TACITUS.”* 


WueEN Lamennais was engaged on his translation of Dante, a 
literary friend wrote to dissuade him from his arduous under- 





* The Complete Works of Tacitus. Translated into English by A. J. Church and 
W.J. Brodribb. London: Macmillan and Co. 1877, 








miss much in this translation which he would like to find there, 
and find much which he would fain see away; but for all that, 
the translators have for the present made Tacitus their own. Nay, 
more, the foundation which they have laid is so solid and genuine 
that, for ourselves, we should be content for future translators 
to build on this foundation, and not seek to lay a fresh one. 
Then, indeed, in the course of years—or centuries, perhaps—we 
might finally come to possess a really great translation of Rome’s 
greatest historian. Meanwhile, Church and Brodribb’s trans- 
lation should be regarded as the ‘‘authorised version,” and im- 
provements grafted upon it in subsequent editions might, or 
might not, in proportion to their worth and number, bear the 
name of the editor or reviser. Of course, during their lifetime 
these gentlemen alone must be allowed to undertake the task of 
such a revision as we are thinking of; and in our opinion, it 
is the plain duty of every Latin scholar in England to send from 
time to time to Messrs. Church and Brodribb, for their approval, 
any felicitous phrase or probable interpretation which he may 
light upon. In this way, far better and quicker than from 
‘‘endowment of research,” we may reasonably look for successful 
and satisfactory results. Right willingly would we contribute our 
mite for such a purpose, if space permitted, but we can attempt 
nothing beyond a few general remarks, and we are as conscious as 
the translators are of the practical inutility of such a proceeding. 
‘“¢ We have,” say they, ‘“‘to acknowledge much kind and generous 
approbation of our work, and much valuable and instructive 
criticism. Of this, when it has dealt with details, we have often 
availed ourselves. When we have been told in more general 
terms that we ought to be more forcible, more faithful, 
or more free, we have been obliged to be content with ac- 
knowledging the excellence of the advice, and regretting that 
we were not able to follow it.” To the justice of the reproach 
thus gently made we readily assent. Vague criticism is almostas 
useless as wild criticism, and is profitable neither for reproof, nor 
for correction, nor for instruction. By the aid, however, of an 
admission made by the translators themselves, and of an extract 
from Dr. Arnold’s article on the ‘* Use of the Classics,” we hope 
to do something more definite than merely repeat to Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb that they ought to be more faithful, more 
forcible, and more free. ‘The admission we allude to is this, 
andis taken from the preface to the ‘‘Annals ”:—‘ The last instal- 
ment of our work has been a somewhat laborious task. We can- 
not suppose that we have accomplished it to the full satisfaction 
of either the classical student or of the English reader. Scholars 
will no doubt find that many subtleties of expression have been 
missed, and that here and there we have misapprehended our 
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author’s meaning. English readers will complain that they are 
offended by phrases and constructions foreign to the language.” 
We are glad to say that the translators have wronged themselves 
in this passage, for certainly if the English reader could make 
such a complaint with justice, it would argue a very grievous 
fault indeed in the translation. ‘ Herodotus,” says Dr. Arnold, 
‘‘ should be rendered in the style and language of the chroniclers ; 
Thucydides in that of Bacon or Hooker; while Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Cxsar, and Tacitus require a style completely modern,— 
the perfection of the English language, such as we now 
speak and write, varied only to suit the individual dif- 
ferences of the different writers, but iu its range of words, 
and in its idioms, substantially the same.” Now, it is 
clear that the translators are at one with Dr. Arnold in theory 
on this point, for in the preface to the first edition of the “ History” 
they tell us explicitly that they have written for English readers, 
and have tried to avoid whatever might grate harshly or unplea- 
santly on their ears. But in practice they have diverged some- 
what from the great schoolmaster’s precept. It is not that the 
phrases and constructions in this translation are often or strik- 
ingly foreign to the genius of our language, but there is, if we 
may use the expression, a lack of English colouring about the 
diction of the work asa whole. We gladly admit that Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb have given ‘‘a generally correct and ade- 
quate expression of the original,” but we can hardly agree with 
them that they have done so in a style which *‘ does not too mani- 
festly reveal the hand of a translator.” The remedy for this is 
not far to seek,—the translators have only to give a more Eng- 
lish turn to sentences which read awkwardly or harshly, and 
this should be a labour of love to men who have so stoutly and 
successfully grappled with the more serious difficulties of their 
very difficult task. If this criticism still seems too general, we 
would refer Messrs. Church and Brodribb to one of their own 
corrections as an instance of what we should like to see done in 
many other passages. In the first edition (‘‘ History,” i. 1) they 
wrote :—‘* With neither was there any regard for posterity 
between the enmity of the one and the servility of the other.” 
This is altered in the third edition thus :—‘ And so between the 
enmity of the one and the servility of the other neither had any 
regard for posterity.” 

There is, however, another point on which we find ourselves 
slightly at variance with Messrs. Church and Brodribb. They say 
that ‘‘to give with sufficient faithfulness an author’s meaning is 
now, with all the aids that a translator can command, comparatively 
easy.” We venture to doubt the truth of this proposition, so far, 
at least, as Tacitus is concerned. ‘There are many passages in 
this author which are so corrupt as to completely baffle the trans- 
lator, in spite of all the aids which he may command. Take, for 
instance, this from the ‘‘ Annals,” (xiv. 16) :—‘‘ (Nero) etiam 
sapientiae doctoribus tempus impertiebat post epulas, utque con- 
traria adseverant tum discordiae rueretur.” Such a passage as 
this is past all surgery, and we cannot commend the way in which 
the translators have treated it. ‘He would also bestow some 
leisure after his banquets on the teachers of philosophy, for 
he enjoyed the wranglings of opposing dogmatists,” is their version, 
and the words which we have italicised are clearly evolved from 
their inner consciousness. Now we contend that in this case 
the translators ought to have italicised these words themselves, 
or have intimated in a note that they are only given as a pis 
aller, Again, on the very difficult and corrupt passage (** Annals,” 
xiii. 26), we are indeed told that the passage itself is corrupt, 
and that one or two words have dropped out, but the transla- 
tion given in the text is pure nonsense ; and we think that italies 
should have been used here, or some danger-signal set up to 
warn the reader that he is on unsafe ground. In “ Annals,” xiv. 59, 
we find in Church and Brodribb, ‘* Why, would you have been a 
Nero?” given conjecturally (after Orelli) as the lost expres- 
sion which Nero is said to have used when the head of 
Plautus, whom he decapitated, was brought to him for inspection. 

"But it is hardly possible to doubt that Nero’s expression, which 
Tacitus thought fit to give verbatim (‘‘ipsa principis verba 
referam ”), has been preserved by Dio Cassius. ‘ ‘ Cur,’ inquit 
Nero, ‘te magnum nasum habere nesciebam,’”—or some such 
words—will then have dropped from the text, erased perhaps, 
originally, by some Imperialist, ashamed of the Emperor's brutal 
and probably indecent jest. However this may be, we feel pretty 
confident that the famous sentence, ‘* Non esse curae Deis securita- 
tem nostram, esse ultionem,” has been wrongly translated. These 
celebrated words surely do not mean, as the French translator 
Louandre supposes them to mean, ‘‘ Les Dieux ne s’occupent pas 


deed, approves of this, and Church and Brodribb follow him 
“The gods take no thought for our happiness, but only for our 
punishment,” is their version; but the context, we think, leaves 
no doubt that securitatem nostram means ‘the prosperity of 
Rome,” and not ‘the happiness of mankind.” We need not 
say that Messrs. Church and Brodribb have as much right to 
their own opinions on this and other disputed passages, when we 
differ from them, as we have to our opinions. In nearly every 
case of this kind the classical student may safely rely upon the 
interpretation given by these gentlemen being fully justified by 
authority. ‘They, indeed, may be said to give, as a rule, the 
orthodox version of disputed points in Tacitus, and it is obvious 
that the student will thank them more for this than for brilliant 
and uncertain originality. One thing, however, he most 
assuredly will not thank them for, and that is the absence of 
indices, except for the ‘* Annals.” 

In conclusion, we would gladly hope that the translators have 
taken too gloomy a view of their work, when they say that it 
brings them neither fame nor profit. They have richly earned 
the gratitude and support of all who are engaged in teaching or 
learning Latin, and we have reason to believe that this gratitude 
and support both have been and will be given to them most 
ungrudgingly and most deservedly. 





WYON’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE.* 
Ir has been said that Queen Anne was, from an historic point 
of view, the name rather of a period than of a person, and 
more or less that is certainly true. Yet Anne was a sovereign 
especially qualified by her defects for a time when important 
changes were desirable and their accomplishment practicable. A 
more energetic disposition, or one caring less for the welfare of 
her subjects, would have checked the enactment of the Union with 
Scotland, and left the Duke of Marlborough so fettered by Tory 
ties that his superiority over contemporaries in military genius 
could not have declared itself. Her obstinacy in trifling matters, 
her petty resentments, and the selfishness that grew into sullen- 
ness were as nothing in the sunshine of the broader and more 
endearing characteristics of her nature. ‘ Never, perhaps,” says 
Mr. Wyon, “ did sovereign express in more forcible or more 
pathetic terms the inclination to meet all the reasonable demands 
of subjects ” than did Queen Anne on the opening of Parliament 
in July, 1705. ‘+ Whatever could be in reason demanded of her 
for rectifying abuses and for quieting the minds of her subjects 
she was disposed to concede, and to this effect she had empowered 
her Commissioner to give unquestionable proofs of her deter- 
mination to maintain the Government both in Church and 
State as by law established, and to consent to such laws 
as should be found wanting to the security of both.” 
And at the close of her reign, when her health was broken and 
she was tortured with gout, her conciliatory spirit and sense of 
duty remained strong and unchanged. When Parliament met, 
after the treaty of peace had arrived in London, she insisted on 
being carried to the House of Peers and reading her speech, and 
when alluding to the standing army it would be requisite in future 
to maintain, she said, ‘‘ Make yourselves safe, and I shall be satis- 
fied. I require no other protection than the loyalty and affection 
of my people.” Unlike the House of Commons of the preceding 
century, it was usual for Members not on the front benches, and 
who were less independent than their leaders, to adopt the per- 
sonal inclination of their Sovereign as the guide of their political 
conduct. 

Such conciliation and co-operation could hardly have been 
looked for in the grand-daughter of Charles I., and in one who 
herself by no means undervalued the Stuart doctrine of the 
divine nature of royalty. It is not unlikely she felt something of 
the incongruity, for she took particular trouble to let it be known 
that her private inclinations corresponded with her public pro- 
fessions, and that while nothing was more hateful to her than 
double-dealing, nothing was more pleasing than that her subjects 
should give her credit for sincerity, and act according to her re- 
commendations. However, so stormy and agitated was the political 
atmosphere, that even Anne’s friendly messages often fell upon 
ears that would not hear, and failed to produce the result she 
desired. Had other hands than hers held the reins of Govern- 
ment in such critical times, it is more than probable that a long, 
bitter struggle would have set in, and that Scotland, instead of 
Flanders, would have been the seat of war and a second Flodden, 
the poor and hardly earned substitute for Blenheim. Queen 
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Anne’s reign was little else than a succession of contrarieties, 
Party conflicts and personal ends never ceased to disturb the 
atmosphere of foreign, as of domestic policy. Political feeling ran 
high, yet the national voice asserted itself above the differences 
of Sovereign and Parliament. Though her Majesty was a 
Tory and detested the Whigs, the greater glories of her 
reign may be traced to the policy of the latter. She once 
observed that she knew the Whigs to be rogues and the 
Tories fools, yet under the guidance of either the country 
throve, and became at length the arbiter of Europe. Her 
Majesty wanted peace, but the people, with Marlborough’s 
triumphs and Louis XIV.’s humiliation ever in their thoughts, 
ceased not to clamour for war, and Parliament voted supplies 
with extraordinary alacrity. Her Majesty detested the House of 
Hanover, and wished for a Stuart successor ; but though a Stuart 
herself, she set a higher value on the Protestant succession and 
the observance of her accession oaths. That she could make a 
determination and keep it as well as any of her family, is evident 
in her pertinacious dismissal of the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
the abrupt dissolution of Parliament, against the protests of 
Cowper, and in full view of the difficulty of forming a new 
administration, ‘‘ She had considered the matter well,” she said, 
**and did not wish to hear any debate upon it. It was her 
pleasure that the writs should be issued immediately.” So, 
too, on a previous occasion she wrote, and more forcibly, to 
Lord Godolphin,—‘* Whoever of the Whigs thinks I am to be 
hectored and frightened into a compliance, though I am a woman, 
is mightily mistaken in me. I thank God I have a soul above 
that, and am too much concerned for my reputation to do any- 
thing to forfeit it.” This shows she had some temper in her 
nature, though it was not often indulged. Her prevailing sense 
of duty declares itself in an undated letter,—*“ As long as I live, 
it shall be my endeavour to make my country and my friends 
easy, and though those that come after me may be more capable 
of so great a trust as it has pleased God to put into my 
poor hands, Iam sure they can never discharge it more faith- 
fully than her that is sincerely your humble servant, A. R.” 
Divided in her affection for her country, her brother, Pro- 
testantism, and her own prerogative, the Queen was perplexed as 
to the course she should pursue; but it happened that out of 
political chaos there grew up the anomaly of an Administration 
triumphant beyond precedent, at a time when unsupported and 
distrusted by the reigning Sovereign; of acountry raised on the 
Continent to an importance hitherto unknown, through the un- 
checked success of a victorious commander; of a people over- 
burdened with taxation, yet clamouring for war ; and of a Sove- 
reign popular, but helpless, unable to consult those whom most she 
trusted, to change her Ministers, or to stop the war. Her de- 
sires and principles were known to be above suspicion, and 
people, feeling she had their interests at heart, were content to 
wait, and ere long they saw the spectacle of a nation prospering 
in spite of itself. 

Mr. Wyon’s remarks upon the conduct and policy of the Duke 
of Marlborough in his secret intercourse and connection with the 
Pretender are full of common-sense, and he tries to make it 
clear that the motive was nothing stronger than one of prudence 
and self-protection. It was impossible in the then state of feeling 
for the Duke to guess who might be Anne’s successor. With the 
hasty but unsuspected reaction of the recent Restoration before 
him, Marlborough could be surprised at nothing that might 
happen, and with characteristic caution, knew he would best 
maintain his personal power and influence by keeping on con- 
ciliatory terms with all candidates, and he therefore flattered 
in turn the representatives of the Houses of Stuart and Hanover. 
But he did not treat them with equal favour, for he was con- 
vinced it was for the welfare of the country, and actually the 
desire of the majority, that the succession to the Throne should be 
a Protestant one. Mr. Wyon considers it certain he meant 
nothing by his professions in the Stuart cause. ‘ His hopes were 
fixed as ardently as those of any Whig upon the succession of the 
Electoral family, and while for the Stuarts he had nothing but 
kind messages, for the Hanoverians he was willing to employ his 
whole influence, and even, if need were, his money.” We know 
also how vigorous and sincere were his efforts to have everything 
in readiness to repel the projected invasion of Scotland by the 
Chevalier St. George and his French protectors. 

Mr. Wyon has performed a difficult task with credit to 
himself, though he may not have succeeded in producing a book 
that will captivate the public. No one has found it easy to sift 


and weigh the motley materials of this reign, or to arrange and 
narrate its history in a worthy manner. 


Though Mr. Wyon’s 











work lacks eloquence and enthusiasm, he is painstaking and im. 


partial. His narrative runs on smoothly, too smoothly in 
fact, from end to end, seldom unbending for anecdote, and guilt. 
less of literary inspiration, and his two thick volumes will, we 
think, be pronounced heavy reading. They will not interfere in 
any way with Lord Stanhope’s excellent History of England 
during Queen Anne’s Reign, which, less than half the size, omits 
nothing of importance, and is written with a far stronger and 
more graphic pen. Mr. Wyon’s work goes into more detail, and 
whilst every event is greatly expanded and incidental circum. 
stances introduced, it is not encumbered with irrelevant matter. 
Students will appreciate it more than candidates for competitive 
examination, but the introduction of maps and plans of the 
numerous campaigns would have made more easy reading a book 
already overweighted. We do not think on the whole Mr. Wyon’s 
work one of sufficient character, or individuality, or any other 
special qualification to secure for it a permanent place among the 
books on Queen Anne’s reign, though it may give the general 
reader 2 fair idea of the history of the period. 





THE LATE MR. JOHN BRUCE ON WILLIAM PRYNNE* 
We think that the Camden Society have, on the whole, judged 
rightly in deciding to publish these documents relating to the 
character and career of one of the most singular persons of those 
whom the Civil Wars of Charles I. brought into prominence, not- 
withstanding the death of the man best calculated to have done 
justice to the subject. It does not appear, indeed, that Mr. Bruce 
intended to have associated his biography of Prynne with any pub- 
lication in the series of the Camden Society, for the fragment which 
he has left seems to have been written as part of a separate 
and independent work. Still, as fate has determined 
that it should remain a fragment, it was a fitting com- 
pliment to the memory of one who has contributed so much 
and so well to the publications of the Society, that what he has 
left behind him should in its turn appear under similar editorial 
supervision. It is impossible to speak of Mr. John Bruce as one 
of those who have gone away from us, without referring to his 
great and special services to the interests of correct historical 
knowledge, and especially in connection with the times of 
Charles I. We are the more called upon to do this, because 
beyond the circle of historical students the great value and high 
authority of Mr. Bruce’s labours are little known. His remark- 
able modesty and self-sacrificing devotion to what he considered 
to be most for the permanent advantage of historical literature, 
led him to postpone the publication of any large and continuous 
work from his own pen on a period with which he had an un- 
rivalled acquaintance, and to prefer presenting some of the fruits 
of his research in the form of editorial introductions and notes to 
such materials as he thought it important that the public should 
have before them as speedily as possible, so that other students 
than himself might possess them in an accessible volume. He 
thus deliberately preferred the toil of building the foundation for 
other men’s reputation, and acting as their pioneer, until ad- 
vancing age and a consciousness of the shortness of the career 
remaining to him, which none but himself possessed, led him to 
say more than once that he was too old now to commence the 
writing of a large original work, and must leave that to others. 
Had he lived to write such a book, all those who are at all 
acquainted with the period will agree that his work would have 
been the standard history of the earlier English Stuarts. Such 


[being the qualifications of Mr. Bruce, we are grateful to the 


Camden Society for placing before us anything proceeding from 
his pen, and brief as the fragment on Prynne is, we can refer to 
it with confidence as a specimen of what the work when com- 
pleted would have been. Even such as it remains, it is a clear, 
judicious, and concise account of the first years of the life of 
Prynne, before he involved himself in controversy and persecu- 
tion, and while he and his implacable enemy, Laud, were still 
separately preparing their minds for what proved to be their 
deadly contest. It is pleasant to meet with one who is associated 
in our minds almost entirely with religious and political war- 
fare in the quiet paths of private life. And we only regret 
that even the research of Mr. Bruce should have been able to 
discover so little of what may be strictly called the private history 
of his hero. Almost all that falls under this category is deduced 
from one or two documents which give us an insight into the 
household arrangements and social habits of the family. The 
Prynnes, as we gather from Mr. Bruce’s sketch, have no authentic 





* Documents Relating to the Proceedings Against Wm. Prynne in 1634 and 1637. With 
a Biographical Fragment by the late John Bruce. Edited by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner. Printed for the Camden Society, 1877. 
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pedigree before the times of the Tudors. The career of a merchant 
at Bristol seems to have been the source of such wealth as they 
possessed. , 
William Prynne’s father, Thomas, became the farmer, i.c., 
the agent as well as the cultivator, of some land at Swainswick, a 
few miles from Bath, belonging to Oriel College, Oxford. 
Another and closer connection with Bath, was created by the 
marriage of the Swainswick farmer with the daughter of William 
Sherston, to whom that city was principally indebted for the 
charter of incorporation which it obtained from Queen Elizabeth, 
and who represented it in Parliament. William Prynne was born 
probably at Swainswick in the year 1600; and the circumstances 
of his family being easy, though not affluent, he was sent 
to the grammar-school at Bath, and there acquired sufli- 
cient learning and showed enough promise to entitle him 
to enter at the College with which his father was connected 
by the lands that he farmed. During these early years he must 
have become familiar with the civic life of Bath, through his visits 
to his grandfather, Mr. Sherston, who possessed a mansion in the 
city. All his early associations on both sides of his family had 
been with Puritanism in the shape which it then bore,—of hatred 
and dread of Popery, and of antagonism to the beginnings of 
Sacerdotalism in its Anglican form. On his entry at Oriel, he 
found Laud embarking in his enterprise against Calvinistic Pro- 
testantism, and throwing the whole University into a turmoil by 
his attempt to supersede the old-established routine of scholastic 
learning and discipline ; and there can be no doubt as to the side 
which the young student must have taken, although we have no 
specific account of his personal action. ‘The same may be said of 
the commencement of his career in London, where we find him 
entering as a student of the law in Lincoln’s Inn, in 1621, having 
taken his degree of B.A. in the January of that year. Here as well 
as at Oriel College, we have reason to believe, from the facts 
supplied to us by Mr. Bruce, that the authorities under whose 
influence he was placed belonged to the Puritan party, or at 
least were disposed to prefer Calvinistic tendencies to those 
which were becoming known as the New Court doctrine, which 
Laud had succeeded in introducing into the Royal Councils. At 
Lincoln’s Inn, too, Prynne became acquainted with more than 
one of those who were to become conspicuous in subsequent 
times as party leaders. Among these may be mentioned Oliver 
St. John, one of the future leaders of that section of the 
Puritan party to whom Prynne eventually transferred that 
hatred which he at first expressed more especially to 
the ‘Prelatists,” as he would call them. But for the 
time there must have been the elements of considerable con- 
geniality between these two men, both of them steeped in 
learning, ecclesiastical as-well as legal. Lincoln’s Inn was then in a 
state of vigorous renovation. It was rebuilding its chapel, and 
among the arms of the members of the Inn inserted in the stained 
windows, we find those of Prynne himself, so that he was not 
long before he identified himself with this place of learning, with 
which he continued to consider himself as closely bound up—not- 
withstanding the sentence of deprivation passed on him in the 
Star Chamber—and to which he ultimately left a complete collec- 
tion of his works. What was the exact cause of his preference 
of the legal profession to the Church, for which he would seem to 
have been equally qualified, we can only conjecture. Probably the 
prospect of a more independent career in the Law than was likely 
in the Church, with the prospect of Laud’s ascendency, may have 
determined the point, if his friends had any weight in the decision. 
With Prynne himself, the prospect of a personal antagonism would 
be more likely to attract than deter. His father had died on July 5, 
1620, and he was left by him in full power to continue, if he 


licensed and printed. These dates confirm the usually re- 
ceived opinion that it is impossible that the scandalous words 
about female actors in the index to the Histriomastriz should 
have been used with an intention of reflecting upon the public 
performance of the Queen’s Masque, which took place many weeks 
after the whole book had been printed. But they do not prove 
that Prynne had not in his mind the rehearsal of that Masque, 
which, as we know from Salvette’s news-letters, took place 
almost precisely at the time when the index was passing 
through the press.” One of the documents here intro- 
duced from the State Paper Office must be looked upon as 
an attempt on the part of Prynne’s friends to conciliate the 
Lords of the Council, and if possible avert the execution of the 
sentence, rather than as embodying the feelings of the prisoner 
himself, which are shown unmistakably in a subsequent letter to 
Laud. This, whichis too long for quotation, is most character- 
istic, and certainly shows that Prynne was one of the most 
aggressive of martyrs, rivalling in that respect the accounts handed 
down to us of the demeanour of the early Christian sufferers 
during the tortures that preceded their death. No doubt the 
affectation of moderation on the part of Laud, in declining to 
act formally as one of Prynne’s Judges, while devoting himself 
through his secretary to the aggravation, if not the perversion of 
the evidence offered, and afterwards thanking the Council for 
theirsentence, was eminently calculated to rouse all that was violent 
and impatient in the character of Prynne. There must have been a 
bitter personal animosity between the men, which rendered both of 
them wholly unfit to act as public prosecutor in the case of the other. 
One sentence, taken at random from the letter, will sufficiently 
demonstrate this :—‘‘ This, my Lord, I must profess to be a 
notorious untruth, unbeseeming an Archbishop's sacred lippes, 
who should be ashamed to be a false accuser or slanderer of any 
man, especially in a public court of justice, as a Judge, where 
nothing should be affirmed but what is undoubtedly true.” The 
news-letters, from which copious extracts are given, are chiefly 
remarkable as giving in detail the execution of the second sentence 
against Prynne and his fellow-sufferers, under which the remains 
of their ears were cut off, and are unmistakably expressive of the 
feeling of sorrow and disgust roused in the minds of the spectators. 
After reading such barbarities, the simple execution of Laud 
himself in subsequent years seems a mild and merciful retribution . 





“THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE.’* 


CAN any one who read Malcolm have forgotten it? We think 
not. The types of character pourtrayed in it were too distinct 
and individual, were, moreover, altogether of too original a cast 
to fade lightly from the mind, and the circumstances of the 
principal personages were too singular not to stamp themselves 
strongly on the memory. For ourselves, we confess to having 
felt a strong desire for the promised sequel. We wanted desper- 
ately to know the fate of Lady Florimel, and to see what fortune 
had in story for the old House of Lossie; and although Mr. 
MacDonald has made us wait two whole years for the second part 
of his novel, we find ourselves taking it up with rather an increase 
than an abatement of interest, a fact which, considering the 
amount of fiction which we have in the meantime read and 
criticised, in itself speaks volumes for the power of the writer. ‘The 
cause of this is, that Mr. MacDonald's characters are real people. 
There is life in their every gesture, in their every tone of expres- 
sion, and he has also a wonderful way of depicting, as it were, 
the hidden nature of man or woman, and revealing to us things 
of which we have, perhaps, been vaguely conscious, but which 
have never before taken distinct shape ; and the occasional intro- 
duction of metaphysical discussion into the thread of the story, 





chose, the agricultural career at Swainswick. But of course such 
@ man was not likely to do this. From this time, until we find | 
him entering the House of Commons as a “ Recruiter” in the | 
Long Parliament, Bath ceases to be the centre of his life, and we | 
are launched on the political career with the main features of | 
which we are already well acquainted as part of the history of 
England. Here we lose the services of Mr. Bruce, and all that | 
is left to us is such use as we may be able to make of a few | 
documents from the State Paper Office, &c., which were found | 
among Mr. Bruce’s papers, and which, from their connection | 


which is an unfailing characteristic of this writer, is in the present 
instance an additional charm. Returning to the quaint little 
town of Port Lossie and its fisher-folk, we find there all our 
old acquaintances, with certain changes, however, in the outward 
condition of some of them. As in the former story, Malcolm 
himself, as a living, breathing essence, pervades every portion of 
the tale; but this time he finds a feminine counterpart in Lady 
Clemetina—that emancipated young woman, with her uncom- 
promising honesty ‘of purpose, purity of soul, and her, 


with Prynne, have been thought, with one or two others added though as yet undeveloped, singularly high type of spiritual 
by Mr. Gardiner himself, to be a fitting supplement to the present nature, being exactly the one creature who can realise 


volume. 


his exalted ideal of womanhood. With probabilities we have 


We need not now enter on the matter of the Histriomastriz, | nothing to do, for the whole framework of the story is so 
more than to say that Mr. Gardiner seems to us rather over- exceedingly out of the common, that it is needless to speculate 


refining in his criticism when he remarks, ‘‘ At p- 52 we have | 
Prynne’s own statement of the dates at which his book was ! 


"® The Marquis of Lossie. By George Mac Donald, LL.D. 3vyols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 
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as to whether any two well-behaved young ladies would, under 
any possible circumstances, admit a groom to their society, as do 
Lady Florimel and Lady Clementina; and we are worldly enough to 
question whether their doing so could be easily vindicated in 
any other way than by virtue of that consideration which the 
author permits us to use as their real vindication, though in 
no way offering it to us in that character,—namely, the real 
status in society of this paragon; and it is impossible 
to watch the progress of his love-story, without being 
pursued all the time by a certain painful sense of unfitness, 
although we are spared what we so much deprecated on the 
former occasion, a certain disagreeable undercurrent of what seems 
to be unlawful passion. Yet, remembering as we do the feelings 
of the fisherman towards the Lady Florimel, it is scarcely satis- 
factory to find them casually alluded to as ‘‘ almost the devotion 
of a dog.” It would surely have been more artistic had we 
‘been allowed to perceive something of the difficulty which must 
have been felt before the quasi-lover could settle himself down 
calmly into his new but unacknowledged position. We must not, 
however, tell the secret of the story, but will content ourselves 
with pointing out some of its excellences. Malcolm’s judgment 
on Lady Clementina, for instance, is admirable. Having first 
remarked to himself that he used to think every pretty girl must be a 
poetess, in virtue of her very being, but that he has come to know 
better, since he has before him two of the loveliest maidens he has 
ever seen, and would lay a wager ‘‘there’s mair poetry in auld man- 
faced Miss Horn nor a dizzin like them,” he goes on to say :— 
‘“Tt’s sair upon a man to see a bonny wuman ’at has nae poetry, 
nae inward lichtsome hermony in her. But it’s dooms sairer yet to 
come upo’ ane wantin’ common-sense! Saw onybody ever sic a gran’ 
sicht as my Leddy Clementina? An’ wha can say but she’s weel named, 
frae the hert oot? as guid at the hert, I'll sweir, as at the een! but 
eh me! to hear the blether o’ nonsense ’at comes oot atween thae twa 
bonny yetts o’ music, an’ a’ ’causo she winna gi’e her hert rist an’ time 
eneuch to grow bigger, but maun aye be settin’ at things right afore their 


time, an’ her ain fitness for the job! It’s sic a faithless kin o’ a w’y, that ! 
Icud jist fancy I saw her gaein’ a’ roon’ tho trees o’ a simmer nicht 


sea hiney upo’ the peers an’ the peaches, cause she cudna lippen to 
atur to ripe them sweet eneuch,—only ’at she wad never tak the hiney 
frae the bees, She's jist the pictur o’ Natur’ hersel’ turnt some dementit. 
I cud jist fancy I saw her gaein’ aboot amo’ the ripe corn, on sic a nicht 
as this o’ the mune, happin’t frae the frost. An’ I'll warran’ no ae 
mesh in oor nets wad she lea’ ohn clippit open, gien the twine had a 
herrin’ by the gills. She’s e’en sae pitifu’ owre the sinner, ‘at she winna 
gi’e him a chance o’ growin’ better. I won'er gien she believes ’at 
there’s ae great thoncht abune a’, an’ auneth a’, an’ roon a’, an’ in a’ 
thing. She cudna be in sic a mist o’ benevolence and parritch-hertit- 
ness, gien she cud lippen till a wiser. It’s nae won’er she kens naething 
aboot poetry, but the miserable sids an’ sawdist an’ leavin’s the gran’ 
leddies sing, an’ ca’ sangs.” 

And can anything be better than the sketch of the ** common- 
place, business-worshipping” steward, Crathie, who would have 
scorned to commit any recognised piece of dishonesty, but whose 
indignation is so extreme at the idea of proclaiming the faults of 
a horse he is commissioned to sell; who contends that religion is 
one thing, and a very proper thing, but that business is another 
thing, and a very proper thing also, and that to mingle the one 
with the other is not merely absurd, but irreverent and wrong, 
and certainly never intended in the Bible, which must surely be 
common-sense? Excellently, too, are the dawnings of conscience 
in this man described, as well as the results to which they lead 
him, while there is truth as well as humour in Malcolm’s mode of 
administering comfort. ‘* Fowk’s terrible guid-natur’d, whan ye 
alloo ‘at ye’re i’ the wrang. 1 do believe at whan a man confesses 
till’s neibour, an’ says he’s sorry, he thinks mair o’ ’im nor afore 
he didit.” And he explains it thus :—*‘ Ye see, we a’ ken we hae 
dune wrang, but we ha’ena a’ confessed. An’ it’s a queer thing, 
but a man’ll think it gran’ o’s neibour to confess, whan a’ the 
time there’s something he winna repent o’ himsel’, for fear o’ the 
shame 0° haein’ to confess’t.” 

The deterioration in Lady Florimel after she becomes 
Marchioness is also a very natural thing and very well given, 
and Mr. Mac Donald is skilful when he makes Malcolm 
doubt whether the dignity which she exhibits on certain occa- 
sions is inherent in his sister’s nature, or whether it is merely a 
consequence of her supposed position in society, and when he 
tells us how Malcolm discusses with himself whether it would 
be cruelty to destroy the false foundation upon which her com- 
posure rests, or whether it is not rather due to her that he should 
let the truth be known ; for his own rights in the matter he never 
takes into consideration, always viewing it as regards others, and 
especially those who are dependent upon him. 

Malcolm’s soliloquies, and his conversations with Blue Peter, 
Miss Horn, and others of his Scotch friends, are, indeed, the 


cream of the book, Peter himself being a very well drawn, 


character. There is an amusing scene during his visit to London, 
when Malcolm inveigles him into the theatre, for the purpose of 
hearing his unbiassed opinion of what under no circumstances 
could he be persuaded to see of his own free-will—a play of 
Shakespeare’s—and Peter takes ‘‘the hoose o’ ineequity” fora 
church :— 

*¢¢ This "Il be ane o’ the Lon’on Kirks, I’m thinking,’ he said. ‘It’sa 

muckle place, an’ there maun be a heap o’ guid fowk in Lon’on, for ag 
ill’s it’s ca’d, to seo sae mony, an’ i’ their cairritches, comin’ to the kirk, 
—on a Setterday nicht, too. It maun be some kin’ o’ a prayer-meetin’, 
I'm thinkin’.’ Malcolm said nothing, but led the way to the pit- 
entrance, ‘ That’s no an ill w’y o’ getherin’ the baubees,’ said Peter, 
seeing how tho in-comers paid their money. ‘I hae h’ard o’ the plate 
bein’ robbit in a muckle toon afore noo.’” 
Even the decorations and the boxes do not startle the simple 
fisherman, who only thinks this gaudy place of worship English 
and episcopal ; but when the scenes begin to be enacted before 
him, and startled and horrified he discovers that he is in a play- 
house, he beats a speedy retreat, not only from it, but from 
London itself, and it is long before he is able to forgive Malcolm 
for his innocently-intended piece of deception. But there is 
another character, this time a feminine one, which claims our 
interest almost as much as any other, and which is very frequently 
in the foreground, as, indeed, no other place would suit her, and 
that is the mare, Kelpie, whose pranks and vagaries give so much 
employment to Malcolm, and strike terror into the hearts of all 
others who approach her, quite justifying his opinion that 
she is ‘‘ an oonsanctified brute,” and ‘ to sell her ohn tell’t what 
she’s like, wad be to caw the Saxt Comman’ment clean to shivers.” 
The steward, however, has his own opinion on that point, and 
endeavours to bring the supposed groom to reason :— 

“¢ That may be good doctrine i’ the Kirk, my lad, but it’s pure heresy 
i’ the horso market. No,no! You buys a horse as you takes a wife,— 
for better, for worse, as the case may be. A woman’s not bound to tell 
ber faults, when a man wants to marry her. If she keeps off 
the worst of them afterwards, it’s all he has a right to look for,’ 
‘Hoot, Sir! there’s no a pair o’ parallel lines in a’ the com- 
pairison,’ returned Malcolm. ‘ Mistress Kelpie here’s e’en ower ready 
to confess her fauts, an’ that by gicin ’a taste o’ them; she winna 
bide to be speired, but for haudin’ aff o’ them after the bargain’s made, 
ye ken she’s no even responsible for the bargain. An’ gien ye expec’ 
me to haud my tongue aboot them faith, Maister Crathie, I wad as 
sone think o’ sellin’ a rotten boat to Bloc Peter. Gien the man ’at has 
her to see till dinna ken to look oot for a storm o’ iron shune or lang 
teeth ony moment, his wife may be a widow that same market-nicht. 
An’ forbye, it’s again’ the Aucht Comman’ment, as weel’s the Saxt. 
There’s nae exception there in regaird o’ borse-flesh. We maun bo 
honest i’ that as weel’s i’ corn, or herrin’, or onything ither ’at’s coft an’ 
sell’t atween man an’ his neibor.’” 

Which doctrine it might be well if possible to propagate a little 
more extensively, as also that other one which Mr. Mac Donald 
puts forward even more strongly,—that punishment for certain 
offences should fall equally upon each of the parties concerned, 
or rather, that the heaviest offender should bear the larger por- 
tion, instead of going free in the eyes of the world, while his 
victim is crushed to the earth. But it is Mr. Mac Donald's delight 
to bring forward vexed questions, and to shed upon them the 
clear light of a higher illumination, settling them, by implication, 
with the conscience of every man; and this indeed is not one of 
the least interesting characteristics of this, as well as of most of his 


| other fascinating, if somewhat homely stories. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 

By far the most interesting paper in the magazines of this month 
}is Mr. Gladstone's singular essay upon the Colour-sense, in the 
| Nineteenth Century. Mr. Gladstone is under the impression that 
ithe sense of colour among the early races was very imperfect 
and confused, that they recognised rather gradations of blackness 
| or lightness than of colour, and that even so late as the time of 
| Homer the full colour-sense had not been developed. It is only 
gradually that the retina has become susceptive of colour, a 
susceptibility now of course become hereditary. ‘lo take a violent 
example, the perception of blue comes very Jate, and is even now 
not reached universally, the confusion between blue and green in 
Burmah seeming to be as common as in artificial light it is 
| among ourselves. Red is the first colour which emerges dis- 
tinetly, and Mr. Gladstone seems to think that even Ezekiel took 
‘the rainbow to be all red or predominantly red, while Homer 
took it to be dark, the indigo or violet to his eye~ being most 
manifest. In defence of this theory Mr. Gladstone pours out all 
his wealth of Homeric learning, and certainly proves that Homer 
used his colour-words in the most vague and uncertain fashion, 
though he frequently, we think, rather strains his fancy in 

illustrating his case. For example :— 
“ Passing now to the rose, we find it supply the staple epithet for 
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morning ; rhododactulos, rose-fingered. There is no direct point of contact 
between Homer's expressions taken from the rose, and eruthros ; as they 
are never applied to the same objects. A very pale reddish pink, far 
removed from ruddiness, seems to be indicated in this epithet; and its 
application, we should remember, is to the dawn, not the day. It is 
doubtful whether the whiteness, or the redness, which are here com- 
bined, contributed most to fashion the poet’s perception. Probably the 
whiteness, as I judge from the only other indication he has afforded as 
to his notion of the rose, It is in the curious phrase ‘ rosy oil,’ rhodoen 
elaion, which was used to anoint the body of Hector, //. xxiii. 
186. Here we can trace no greater resemblance to the ro-e than the 
glossy shine of oil; again an instance of the dominance of the light- 
sense, of the rudeness and feebleness of the colour-sense.” 
Surely the idea that ‘‘rosy-fingered dawn” refers to the white- 
ness of dawn is far-fetched, while the remark about the oil is 
almost unintelligible. Why should not rhodoen elaion be rose- 
oil, oil either made from roses, as it still is in districts which Ilomer 
knew, or oil impregnated with the rose-odour? Is it not more 
probable that Homer's indistinctness in the use of colour-words 
arose from indifference to scientific accuracy—he probably was, be 
it remembered, blind—rather than absence of perception? English 
doctors still speak of ‘* black ” blood, though blood is not black ; 
and the people of India, who can combine colours so perfectly, have 
the greatest recklessness in describing them. They call them- 
selves, for example, ‘‘kala lok,” that is, ‘‘ black folk,” though 
they are none of them black, and though—this is really curious— 
they are singularly sensitive as to the fairness of their com- 
plexions, and resent with comic indignation the dark shade a 
photograph is apt to represent. We believe we are right in 
saying there is no Bengalee word for ‘‘ brown,” and no absolute 
and, as it were, self-existent word for any colour, except black, 
white, and red. The word for blue is “ indigo,” and for yellow, 
‘‘saffron.” It is quite possible, and indeed probable, that the 
sense of colour is late developed, but the difficulty of exact ex- 
pression long survives the development of perception. Joseph, 
with his ‘‘coat of many colours,” was long before Homer, and 
Deborah sings of the spoil, in language which showed that many- 
coloured materials were greatly valued. The Sanscrit and Homeric 
epithet for the sea, ‘‘ black,” is certainly very vague, but is it 
quite certain that it is not intended to convey a sensation of fear, 
as when an Englishman speaks of a “‘ black prospect ” before him ? 
The whole subject needs more study, with especial relation to the 
possibility that races, as well as families, may inherit colour- 
blindness. ‘The Burmese illustration quoted above looks like 
that. There is no other very striking contribution in this num- 
ber, though we have read Professor Colvin’s protest against the 
‘‘ restoration ” of ecclesiastical buildings with a good deal of plea- 
sure,—he forgets, we think, too much how bad our new buildings 
mostly are ;—and the “Symposium” on the ‘‘Soul and Future 
Life” has ended. We hope, if this idea is continued, that it will 
be modified, and that either the debate will be general, or that 
the debaters will be allowed a subject. At present they criticise 
the original paper too much. Mr. Harrison is exposed to a 
sort of literary platoon-firing which he must put down with a 
single rifle ; and the subject of controversy is not the future life, 
but Mr. Harrison's views about it. The total effect, therefore, is 
a display of Jiterary gladiatorship, rather than a serious discussion 
on a lofty subject. Lord Blachford,—formerly it will be remem- 
bered, Permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies—sends a 
very exhaustive argument against that Federation of the Empire 
which Sir Julius Vogel proposes, saying, among other things, that 
had we kept America, New York must have been the seat of the 
Imperial Government. He evidently prefers strong temporary 
alliances, but advocates the maintenance of the connection with 
the colonics in its present form as long as possible. We prefer 
Mr. Forster's dream, a permanent alliance of the English-speaking 
peoples, to either of the other two. 


The Contemporary for this month is, perhaps, a little too ex- 


account of the final tragedy, which is historically comprehensible 
only in John’s account,—a remark incidentally repeated by Mr. 
Taylor A. Innes, in the completion of his really brilliant analysis 
of “The Trial of Jesus Christ,” which he examines not asa 
divine, but as a lawyer and antiquarian. He points out that it 
is only in the Fourth Gospel that Pilate’s decision as to the 
innocence of Christ is made intelligible at all. ‘* All the narratives 
bear that Pilate put the same question to Jesus, in the same 
words, ‘Art thou the King of the Jews?’ but that on his 
answering in the affirmative, the Roman came to the 
paradoxical conclusion that there ‘was no fault in him.’ 
The fourth Gospel contains the explanatory conversation 
which these facts almost necessarily imply.” ‘The Roman 
Governor naturally would have held the accusation most grave, 
but St. John reports the intermediate conversation, which in- 
duced Pilate to believe the kingship a spiritual phrase, not 
affecting the Roman majestas. Mr. Taylor Innes concludes from 
his analysis, which, especially as regards the legal necessity for 
the double trial, strikes us as most masterly, that “it was a 
double trial, and that both parts of it were conducted witha 
certain regard to the forms of the two most famous jurisprudences 
of the world. In both the judges were unjust, and the trial was 
unfair, yet in both the right issue was substantially raised. And 
in both, that issue was the same. Jesus Christ was truly con- 
demned on a double charge of treason. He died because in the 
ecclesiastical council He claimed to be the Son of God and the 
Messiah of Israel, and because before the world-wide tribunal He 
claimed to be Christ a King.” 

The Fortnightly, besides Mr. Hutton’s condensed biography 
of the late Mr. Bagehot, contains a strong paper by Mr. 
Lowe on electoral reform; a remarkable account of the 
‘‘depression” of 1873-76, by Mr. R. Giffen; and the 
narrative of M. ‘Thiers’ conversations with Mr. Senior, 
which we have noted elsewhere. Mr. Lowe, of course, objects 
to any reduction of the suffrage, holding that a low suffrage 
injures the character of the elected Assembly—e.g., the present 
House appears incapable of attending to the higher questions of 
politics at all—but he makes this time a new complaint, that 
Parliament, upon every other question so patient of exhaustive 
and even tedious debate, upon this, the most important of all, 
always acts ina hurry. It will scarcely hear the opposing argu- 
ments, and never attends to them, but surrenders itself to 
a sort of blind fatalism. He attacks also the argument 
that great improvements are produced by lowering the suffrage, 
contending that in the only instance in which great ameliorations 
followed a Reform Bill, the suffrage was not really lowered :— 

‘The aim of the Reform Bill of 1832 was not a lowering of the 
franchise. Its main object was a great disfranchisement of small pro- 
prietary boroughs. Another object was the rescuing the boroughs 
whose municipal privileges had been usurped by self-elected corpora- 
tions from this usurpation, as far as parliamentary elections go; and 
another was the giving to every borongh an uniform franchise of ten 
pounds, This was in some places—Preston, for instance—a raising of 
\ the franchise. Another feature of the measure was the transferring 
| the right of returning Members to Parliament from the disfranchised 
boroughs to the large boroughs, which till then were unrepresented. 
In all this there was rather a conferring than a lowering of the fran- 
chise. Some sum had to be named, and £10 seemed at the time a 
moderate proposal. The principal move in the direction of lowering the 
franchise was made by the Tory Lord Chandos, the present Dake of 
Buckingham, who carried tho admission of the £50 tenants-at-will, and 
thus enabled the landed interest to offer so serious an opposition to the 
Repoal of the Corn Laws, Tho first Reform Bill was a moasure for 
resuming powers which had been usurped, for redistributing seats, and 
for making the franchise in boroughs uniform, but it cannot, wo think, 
| be fairly described as a measure for lowering the franchise.” 


|'That is specious, but it is only specious. As a matter of bare 





|fact, the power of appointing a majority of Members of the 
| House of Commons was taken by the Reform Bill from about 350 
| one ° “D9: a 

| families and given to about half-a-million electors. The electors 


clusively theological, the ablest and most interesting papers being | nominally in possession of the franchise under the old Bill did 
entirely on matters connected with theology. Dr. Tuke’s paper | not really appoint the majority, but only seemed to wield a power 
on ‘‘ Legislation for the Insane,” Mr. Freeman's denunciation of | which was actually exercised by certain aristocratic families and 
England’s pretended neutrality in the Turkish affair, and Mr. | wealthy men. Mr. Lowe says:—‘ The question that Parliament 
Proctor’s essay on ‘* Oxygen in the Sun,” are all readable, but | has to ask itself, when a new Reform Bill is proposed for its 
two of the contributions are of unusual interest. In one, Proe | adoption, is,—How will this measure improve the present 
fessor Beyschlag commences a most able defence of the Gospel | House of Commons,—how will it make it more fit to 
of St. John, based mainly on this idea:—The author of that | discharge the duties which we require from it? ‘That 
Gospel displays throughout an intense faith not only in is the simple question when a change in the organisation 
the Christ-idea, but the Christ-fact, in the historical existence | of power—legislative, judicial, or administrative—is proposed.” 








and teaching of the Messiah, and cannot, therefore, be | 
suspected of having constructed, as the critics suspect | 
him, a religio-philosophical romance. ‘This is further shown 
by the Evangelist’s obviously minute knowledge of the facts of 
the biography he writes, a knowledge especially displayed in his 





That question ignores entirely and finally the representative 
character of the House. The specialty of Mr. Robert Giffen’s 
writing on his own subjects is convincingness, and it does not 
fail him in his paper on ‘The Liquidations of 1873-76.” 
It is difficult to read it without agreeing with him that 
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the cause of the recent depression was the failure of a single 
industry, or rather method of investment, that of using 
capital for the ‘‘ exploitation” of half-civilised or unsettled 
countries ; that it has been unusually light, the bulk of the people 
not having felt it at all; and that it will pass like other depres- 
sions, to be followed by a new period of prosperous activity, and 
possibly a new form of speculation, against which Mr. Giffen 
warns quiet investors in these suggestive words :— 


** Probably promoters will now go into a totally different field, which 
I am disposed to think may be the creation of trusts or trust companies 
to ‘amalgamato’ securities, and so distribute the risks. The principle 
seems fascinating: more than one of the numerous trusts now in exist- 
ence have been fairly successful: we may accordingly expect an exten- 
sion of the principle by which investors will be once more encouraged 
in the impossible experiment of making a high interest safely. But 
trust companies are really as dangerous as limited companies with much 
uncalled capital, or foreign loans, though in a different way. They 
amalgamate securities and distribute risks, it is true, but they add the 
great risk of a new set of intermediaries between the investor and his 
investment. In addition to his former risks, the latter, when he belongs 
to a trust, runs the risk of employing an adventurer or a thief to select 
and keep tho securities. Tho danger is manifest.” 


Mr. Gladstone has another paper yet, one in Macmillan, on the 
geography of the ‘* Odyssey,” but it is interesting chiefly to stu- 
dents or devotees of Homer. He makes, however, a very shrewd 
suggestion, when he asks commentators not to trust their maps 
too much when discussing Homeric geography. Homer had no 
map, but only his own eyes, at the time when he saw, and the 
reports of mariners, and might easily make mistakes, as we 
know the early European navigators did. The best paper 
by far in this number, though we have been interested 
in the account of the University of Upsala, with its 
1,451 students and 550 bursaries, and in Lady Augusta 
Cadogan’s sketch of the grande dame of the ancien 
régime, is Mr. Wallace’s, on the colours of plants, in which he 
lays it down as a principle that the first cause of bright colour 
in plants is attractiveness. The bright colour attracts the insect 
which scatters the seeds, and the plants which survive are those 
which attract :— 

“ The seeds of plants require to be dispersed so as to reach places 
favourable for germination and growth. Some are very minute and are 
carried abroad by tho wind, or they are violently expelled and scattered 
by the bursting of the containing capsules. Others are downy or 
winged, and are carried Jong distances by the gentlest breeze. But 
there is a large class of seeds which cannot be dispersed in either of 
these ways, and are mostly contained in eatable fruits. These fruits 
are devoured by birds or beasts, and the hard seeds pass through their 
stomachs undigested, and owing’ probably to the gentle heat and 
moisture to which they have been subjected, in a condition highly 
favourable for germination. The dry fruits or capsules containing the 
first two classes of seeds are rarely if ever conspicuously coloured, 
whereas the eatable fruits almost invariably acquire a bright colour as 
they ripen, while at the same time they become soft and often full of 
agreeable juices. Our red haws and hips, our b/ack elderberries, our 
blue sloes and whortleberries, our white mistletoe and snowberry, and 





our orange sea-buckthorn, are examples of the colour-sign of edibility, 
and in every part of the world the same phenomenon is found. The 

fruits of large forest-trees, such as the pines, oaks, and beeches, are | 
not coloured, perhaps because their size and abundance render them | 
sufficiently conspicnous, and also because they provide such a quantity | 
of food to such a number of different animals that there is no danger of | 
their being unnoticed.” 

It is the same with flowers which require cross-fertilisation | 
through the dispersion of the pollen, and which are usually attrac- 
tive in colour in proportion to their need for this process. There is, | 
however, one remarkable exception to this law, and this one is the | 
best evidence of the rule. Sweet flowers, whose scent strongly | 
attracts insects, often remain white, or inconspicuous for colour : | 
—‘‘Thus, many inconspicuous flowers, like the mignonette and | 
the sweet-violet, can be distinguished by their odours before | 
they attract the eye, and this may often prevent their being passed | 
unnoticed ; while very showy flowers, and especially those with | 
variegated or spotted petals, are seldom sweet. White, or very | 
pale flowers, on the other hand, are often excessively sweet, as | 
exemplified by the jasmine and clematis; and many of these are | 
only scented at night, as is strikingly the case with the night- | 
smelling stock, our butterfly orchis (/abenaria chlorantha), the | 
greenish-yellow Daphne pontica, and many others.” Sweet flowers | 
are not likely to be passed over by the insects, and therefore their | 
brighter varieties do not alone tend to survive. The entire 

paper is most charming, even when the writer becomes almost | 
fanciful, as in his supposition that the pleasure or relief given to 

the eye by the colour green is a survival from the time when | 
greenness marked the most suitable dwelling-places for man. Mr. | 
Wallace, we note, like Mr. Gladstone, suspects, though he does | 
not affirm, that the colour-sense was slowly developed, and quotes 

German testimony to show the very late recognition of the fact, 
that green was a colour at all. 


In the Cornhill, “For Percival” advances, suggesting to ‘us, 
we know not why, a curious resemblance between the author's 
powers and those of Miss Pickering, a very clever but now for- 
gotten novelist, whose forte was the brightest dialogue ; and there 
is a curious sketch of a Swiss Bath in the seventeenth century ; 
but the paper of the month is a criticism on Massinger, whom 
the critic defines as a dramatist who would have been a better 
novelist. He is the poet of the half-unreal world, whose person- 
ages are not those of the old romance or of the new reality, but 
of a half-world between them. His characters are full of noble 
sentiments, in which to modern ears there is a flavour of insin- 
cerity, or rather, perhaps, of artificiality. The boundless vigour 
of the earlier stage hasin Massinger disappeared :— 

“The tyrant no longer forces us to admiration by the fullness of his 

vitality, and the magnificence of his contempt for law. Whether for 
good or bad, he is comparatively a poor creature. He has developed an 
uneasy conscience, and even whilst affecting to defy the law, trembles 
at the thought of an approaching retribution. His boasts have a shrill, 
querulous note in them. His creator does not fully sympathise with hig 
passion. Massinger cannot throw himself into the situation; and is 
anxious to dwell upon the obvious moral considerations which prove 
such characters to be decidedly inconvenient members of society for their 
tamer neighbours. He is of course the more in accordance with a 
correct code of morality, but fails correspondingly in dramatic force and 
brilliance of colour.” 
In the single exception, Sir Giles Overreach, ina New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, the rant of the old miser, though very fine, is not in 
the least real, but is a forcible expression, not of what he would 
think, but of what other people would think of him. That strikes 
us as sound criticism, and accounts, together with a certain tedious- 
ness for the oblivion into which Massinger has fallen. It is usually 
attributed to his excessive dirtiness, which appears to have been 
adopted to cover his lack of humour by which to attract the 
gallery, but it is pointed out that this could in most of his plays 
be easily removed. ‘The truth is, Massinger lacks, first of all, 
human interest. 

Blackwood, apart from the novels, which are good—‘“ Pauline ” 
especially—is very poor. The attack on Mr. E. Schuyler, for 
exposing the abuses of Turkish government, is well written, but 
very feeble, nobody denying that American diplomatists care less 
for forms than those of Europe, and the writer himself admitting 
that Mr. Schuyler in Constantinople only broke through a form. 
He should have sent his report to Washington, instead of the 
newspapers, but being a man with a heart in him, did not. To 
say that he was actuated by a mere passion for notoriety, is 
simply to impute bad motives for a good action gratuitously. The 
man who saves a neighbour from being murdered may do it in 
order to figure well in police reports, but it is not the good or 
the judicious who will assume that motive. The author of the 
‘‘ Storm in the East ” holds that the temporary check of Russia in 
Bulgaria gives reason for hope that, at last, ‘‘ poetical justice is to 
be triumphant in real life ;” that ‘‘ right is to triumph over might,” 
and “the device of the destroyer recoil on his own head.” That is, 
as far as we know, the extreme expression of the craze for the 
Turks just now prevalent in English society, and is exactly as 
justifiable as a similar pean would be if Malay pirates had evaded 
the shot of an English steamer. Mr. Theodore Martin’s attempt 
to translate some of Heine’s songs into Scotch is, at least as re- 
gards ‘*Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder,” singularly successful, 
though he may be open to the reproach of wasting strength on 
such a barren tour de force :— 

My bairn, we aince were bairnies, 

Wee gamesome bairnies twa; 
We creepit into the hen-house, 

An’ jookit under the straw. 


We craw’d like the cock-a-doodles— 
An’ to hear us the passing folk 

At ilk ‘kickericoo’ wad fancy, 
It just was the bantam cock. 


“ 


° ° ° ; : ° . ° ° 
Whiles, like auld carles we sat, too, 
And oh! what gran’ senso we talked then, 
An’ bemoaned us, how things-were a’ better 
In times when oursels were young men. 


How love, an’ leal hearts, an’ devout anes 
Had flown frae the warld clean awa’ ; 

How the price coffee stood at was awfu’, 
An’ gowd no to come by ava’. 

They are gane, thae ploys o’ my childhood, 
An’ a’ things are ganging, guid sooth! 

The gowd, time itsel, and the warld, 
Love, faith, and leal-hearted truth.” 

There are good papers in Fraser, a very good sketch of the 
late William Longman, in which, however, a little more credit 
might have been given him as /ittérateur; and another excellent 
paper on “ Russian Literature ;” but we have been most amused 
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by the discussion ‘‘ On the Comparative Stupidity of Politicians,” 
full of remarks that are at least original. The writer thinks there 


is a tradition of bad speaking in the House of Commons, sur- | 


viving from the time when the young noble brought there his 
family influence and his boroughs, and the adventurer, like 
Burke, his oratory. Moreover, the finest mind in the House of 
Commons lives habitually in the company of inferiors—the 
gtatesman having to take county Members as Mr. Justice Maule 
took beer—while the most successful politician is he whe presents 
fewest points for attack, ‘‘A career in which character may be 
a substitute for capacity must, from the nature of the case, be 
pursued on a lower intellectual level than those in which intel- 
ligence, and cultivation, and general or special knowledge are 
absolutely essential.” The writer is apparently quite serious, and 
thinks politics the profession developing least brain, and he 
signs himself ‘‘ H.” We suppose it is not Sir William Harcourt 
delivering his opinion of those who are sometimes bored and 
sometimes diverted with the oratory of ‘‘ Historicus.” 

The New Quarterly Magazine has an instructive sketch of 
Giacomo Leopardi, by Miss Zimmern; and a story by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton; but the most readable paper is an account of the 
Lord Chancellors and Lord Justices since Lord Campbell, full of 
anecdotes, among which not the least remarkable is that the late 
Mr. Justice Shee, counsel for Palmer, remained to the last day of 
his life convinced of his client’s innocence. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Essentials of English Grammar. By W. D. Whitney. (Henry S. 
King and Co.)—The anthor’s book on the life and growth of language 
is a guarantee for his ability to treat the difficult subject of English 
grammar. His object is not to teach the correct use of English, which 
can be acquired only by careful school and home training, but to fix 
the attention on those main facts of our language, of which many fairly 
well-educated persons remain in ignorance all their lives. Of course, 
having to learn a foreign language must, to some extent, set our reflec- 
tive powers to work in the direction of such facts, and no doubt, as Mr. 
Whitney says, to a bright pupil bis Latin grammar comes by degrees to 
be something more than a mere heap of dry bones, In this way we 
believe that the teaching of Latin has done a vast amount of good, 
which is not distinctly perceptible. It has tended to make the learner 
what Mr. Whitney calls “a reflective user of language.” He appears to 
think that this good result may be secured more rapidly and more 
surely by a study of our own tongue, not indeed by such books as the 
old-fashioned and merely formal grammar, but by having our attention 
directed, with an abundance of illustrations, to an analysis of the 
primary facts of the English language, just as they are in themselves, 
It is this which Mr. Whitney has aimed at doing, not, we think, unsuc- 
cessfully. There are few who will not get some new and clearer ideas 
from his book on a subject of great and, as it will seem, of increasing 
interest. 


Horace’s Life and Character, By R. M. Hovenden. (Macmillan.)— 
One of Horace’s special charms is that he tells us so much about him- 
self, and his tastes and sentiments, with the most delightful frankness. 
Of all the authors of antiquity, ho has perhaps the most distinct person- 
ality for us, and his Satires and Epistles are the sort of literature of 
which one can never tire. In the pretty little volume before us, Mr. 
Hovenden, already favourably known by his metrical parapbrases of 
the Odes, has made a very liberal selection from the Satires and Epistles 
of such portionsas he thinks will be most interesting to ordinary readers. 
His version seems to combine accuracy and fidelity with a thorough 
perception of what will fall easily and pleasantly on the ear. We take 
the following, from the poet’s address to his book (page 123) :— 


** When old and doting, it may be your fate 

To serve as primer in some village school; 
Perhaps on some fine eveving read aloud, 

Hearers may learn that I, the freedman's son, 
Essayed from my poor nest a higher flight, 
And won by merit what my birth denied,— 
The favour of the great, at home, abroad. 

Of stature low, soon grizzled, fond of warmth, 
Choleric, I own, but easily appeased. 

If any one should chance to ask my age, 

Say I completed four-and-forty years, 

When Lollius had for colleague Lepidus.” 


Mr. Hovenden has given us the epistle on the Art of Pootry in full, and | 
has, we think, handled it very skilfully. Hero is the well-known | 
description of the characteristics of old age (page 165) :— 


“ Old age has many troubles, seeks and finds; | 

Then, sparing in the use of what it gets, 
Timid and cold, in business inert, 
It halts, looks far ahead, procrastinates ; ° 
Peevish, unsympathetic with the young, 
A tedious panegyrist of the past. 
Advancing years much profit bring with them, | 
Take much away in passing. An old head 

Fits not young shoulders, nor should boys ape men. 


Each phase of life must play its proper part. | 
*« Looks far ahead” is by no means a bad rendering of the somewhat 
difficult phrase spe Jongus, which is either equivalent to 3ve:2.7s, or else | 





| last twenty-five years. 
} sion, and on the whole, of more value, 


may point to a tendency in the old not to expect the speedy realisation 
| Of their hopes. We are sure that Mr. Hovenden’s agreeable little 
| volame will be welcome to many who wish, without much expenditure 
of time or labour, to refresh their memories of one of the most popular 
| and delightful of the Classics. 


South by East: Notes of Travel in Southern Europe. By G. F. Rod- 
well. (Marcus Ward.)—Mr. Rodwell makes, it is evident, good use of 
his holidays. Travel is not always a useful way of employing them- 
It may, unless discreetly followed, weary out the body and dissipate the 
mind. Some sensible observations which Mr. Rodwell makes about the 
senseless practice of doing miles of galleries when tho mind is utterly 
unable to assimilate impressions, show that he sees this danger and 
avoids it. He, on the contrary, knows what to leok at, and has a defi- 
nite idea of what is to be got from looking. His descriptions of scenery, 
life, and manners are excellent. Nothing, for instance, could be better 
in its way than the picture which he draws of a great “function” 
in the Cathedral of Venice. There is no straining after effect, 
and no idealising. Only one sees the thing as if one were there- 
The larger part of the volume is given to impressions of 
Italy. A visit to the Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino, de- 
scribed in interesting detail, is one of the best things in the volume- 
In a visit to Sicily, the author takes us to less familiar scenes. The 
description of Syracuse, and herein of the monastery, with its charnel- 
house, and of Girgenti, may be specially noticed. Bat why, when ho 
quotes from Brydone an amusing story of the hospitality of Akragas, 
did he not give his readers the inimitable tale from Athenwus of why a 
certain house in that town was called the “Ship?” Let him supply the 
omission in a second edition, and thank us for the hint. At the same 
time, he may, if he will excuse the hint, improve his style. Why, in- 
stead of saying that a woman was very pretty or very handsome, as 
the case might be, does he use the detestable phrase of the reporters, and 
say that she “possessed great personal attractions?” Some trite ob- 
servations at the beginning of the chapter on Rome might advan- 
tageously be omitted. The statement that “many other emperors 
[besides Hadrian] were buried in Hadrian’s mausoleum” (five only, wo 
believe, were buried there) might be corrected. 


Analysis of Austin’s Jurisprudence. By Gordon Campbell. (Murray.) 
—Jurisprudence, or the science of law, is a subject which, for some 
reason or other, has not been systematically treated by many English 
lawyers. Bentham and the late Mr. Austin are, of course, conspicuous 
exceptions. Tho subject is one which requires immense learning and 
extreme intellectual acuteness, That this is so, any one will readily 
perceive who takes the trouble to turn over a few pages of the manual 
before us. Mr. Campbell's task was by no means easy; indeed, to 
compress and abridge judiciously and intelligibly is a test of consider- 
able mental power. Mr. Austin’s lectures cover a wide area, and many 
parts of them hardly admit of condensation. We all know how next to 
impossible it is to present anything like an abstruse piece of reasoning 
in a compressed form, without sacrificing point and clearness. This 
little book seems to us to summarise very effectively for the purposes 
of a student Mr. Austin’s great work, and this it doos in a compass of 
one hundred and seventy-five pages. We do not for a moment mean to 
say that it could ever take the place of the work itself, but we think it 
may be regarded as a very complete table of contents, and as such, it 
is certainly not to be despised. It is furnished, as such a book especially 
ought to be, with a very full and minute index. 


One naturally expects to have books about Christ's Hospital about 
this time. Accordingly we have Zhe Blue-Coat Boys ; or, School Life 
in Christ's Hospital, with a short history of the foundation, by William 
Harnett Blanch (C. W. Allen); and Eight Years a Blue-Coat Boy; or, 
Dundaller’s School Days; a Narrative of Fact. (Dean and Son.)— 
The latter is somewhat spoilt by a quite unnecessary amount of words, 
and by attempts at fun which are by no means exhilarating to the 
reader. Still, when the writer tells us simply his experiences, ho is 
certainly entertaining. ‘The partnership in a medical business of the 
hero and his friend Tablot, for instance, is a good story ; and from the 
whole we derive a fairly distinct impression of what life in Christ's 
Hospital is, or rather was, for things have changed much within the 
The Blue-Coat Boys is a book of more preten- 
Boy-life is sketched more in 
outline, and we have less of the detail of work and play, scrapes and 
punishments, and fun. But the writer attempts, and not without 
success, to give an estimate of the real character of the school, and he 





has formed, it is evident, a definite idea of the defects and excellencies 
of the system on which it is conducted. While cherishing very kindly 
recollections of the past, he is not disinclined to reform; indeed in the 
concluding paragraph of his “Introductory Chapter” he hints at quite 


| a grand scheme of change, which would make the hair of the Governors 


stand on end. On the whole, we are left with a strong impression that 
of internal reform two things are chiefly needed,—more power in the 


| hands of the head master, assisted by a resident staff, and the making 


of the Grecians from rots fainéants into active and responsible deputies of 


| the master, such as the corresponding class is at Rugby and elsewhore— 


and that the school ought to be moved into the country. No gymna- 
sium, no cricket-fiold ten miles off can suffice for the health-giving play 
which a country school enjoys. For the rest, the most pressing reform 
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is in the matter of presentations. Some more stringent rule should be 
observed to keep out unfit recipients of this great bounty. No declara- 
tion of income on the part of parents can be trusted. The present 
writer has seen a respectable clergyman deliberately state his income at 
half the reality. Probably it would be necessary to abolish the life. 
governorships. 

The Dowerless Damsel: an Autobiography. By A. Dorset. (Reming- 
ton.)—The “ Dowerless Damsel ” goes out to Alexandria as governess to 
a Pasha’s daughter, goes thence to study art in Rome, and finally takes 
leave of her readers in Venice with a hint that, in spite of being dower- 
less, sho has found a husband, as indeed she had had many suitors. 
The sketches of lifo and scenery are sufficiently spirited, and show some 
faculty of observation. The style is not always very correct. Such an 
expression as “in some places the Nile, by its short turns, shuts the 
river in,” would be hard to understand, did we not know that the Nile 
is the only river in Egypt, and a governess ought to have known that a 
steamer could hardly have put into Yarmouth Roads (does she perhaps 
mean Yarmouth, Isle of Wight?) after leaving Southampton on the 
way to the Mediterranean. 


New Epitions.—We have to acknowledge a third edition of Social 

Life in Greece from Homer to Menander, by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy 
(Macmillan). Mr. Mahaffy has added a supplementary chapter on the 
‘Social Aspects of Greok Art,” a chapter of much originality. of 
thought and interest, and dealing very freely with commonly-received 
notions, ‘The Greek public,” he says, * had its asinine qualities pre- 
dominant, like every other public. As the majority of the crowd was 
not, I believe, beautiful, so the majority certainly was not wise.” He is 
willing, however, to allow that this public, in their life of comparative 
leisure, in their surroundings, in the inter-penetration of their life with 
the finest examples of art, had opportunities of developing a very subtle 
critical faculty. A second edition of Anthologia Greca, Passages 
Jrom the Greek Poets, by the Rev. Francis St. John Thackeray (Bell and 
Sons), has appeared, with alterations in the notes which specially adapt 
it for the purposes of a class-book. Florilegium Poeticum, by the Rev. 
Percival Frost (Bell), is a new edition of a work with the same title 
originally edited by the Rev. G. Whittaker, and contained extracts from 
Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, Martial,and Ausonius. “In the present edition 
the extracts from the last three have been withdrawn.” We have not 
much to say for Ausonius, but we regret the disappearance of Propertius 
and Martial. Foot-notes in English have also been added. The third 
volume of The Boudoir Shakespeare, edited by Henry Cundell (Sampson 
Low and Co.), contains Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, King John. 
It is “ carefully bracketed for reading aloud, freed from all objection- 
able matter, and altogether free from notes.”——-We have a second edition 
of the Memoir of Lord Lynedoch (Blackwood and Sons). In Law, we 
have a third edition of The New System of Practice and Pleading under 
the Supreme Court of Judicature Acts of 1873, 1875, 1877, &c., by W. 
T. Charley, Esq. (Waterlow and Sons); and The Law of Master and 
Servant, by James Walter Smith, LL.D., one of the series of “ Wilson’s 
Legal Handy-Books” (Effingham Wilson).——We have also the “ Fif- 
teenth Annual Edition” of Mr. Hector Fry’s very useful and in- 
teresting “ Royal Guide to the London Charities for 1877-78.”. 
We have to notice a Catalogue of the Chinese Printed Books, Saw 
scripts, and Drawings in the Library of the British Museum, by Robert 
Kennaway Douglas (Longmans, Pickering, Quaritch, Asher). The 
Chinese Library of the British Museum was founded about half a 
century ago, and now amounts to more than twenty thousand volumes. 
Chinese scholars have to be thankful to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for their liberality in printing this volume, and to Professor 
Douglas for the industry and care with which he has edited it. Chinese 
books have anomalies, as we count them, which make them difficult to 
catalogue, the absence of any regular sizes and the multiplicity of 
names which an author possesses being among them. Also A Cata- 
logue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of the India Office, by 
Otto Lott, Ph.D., (printed by Order of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council). This is a very elaborate work, arranging the MSS. cata- 
logued by their subjects, and giving some notice of each,—its size, con- 
dition, and contents. It is no wonder that much of seven years has 
been spent on its preparation. 

We have received The Quarterly Journal of Science, The Gentleman's 
Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Belgravia, Nautical Magazine, The 
Expositor, All the Year Round, The Sunday Magazine, Good Words, 
Golden Hours, The Ladies’ Treasury, Good Things, Hardwicke’s Science 
Gossip, Cassell’s Library of English Literature, The History of Protest- 




















antism, Lippincott’s Magazine, The Melbourne Review, The Island | 
E , ° ° 7 ° a | 
‘commercial Advertiser, Sunshine, The | 


Quarterly, The Anglo-Indian 
British Workman, The Family Friend, Charing Cross Magazine, and 
The St. James’s Magazine. 
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. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Rogers (H.), Superhuman Origin of the Bible, &c. 
(Nimmo) oe 


Rowe (R.), A Holiday-Book, er 8vo 
Shepherd of Ardmuir, cr 8vo 
Shooting, Yachting, and Seafishing, Trips, &c., 2 vols ......(Chapman & Hall) one 
Smith (G.), History of Babylonia, 12mo (S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Snow Fort and the Frozen Lake, by Eadgyth, cr 8vo, cloth . . P.C. K) 2/6 
Sunday Magazine, Vol. 1877, roy 8vo - (Daldy &O0o0.) 7/6 
Tennyson Birthday Book, edited by Emily wine seag _ DUO .cccceccane (King) 2/0 
Thomas (H. O.), Treatment of Intestinal Obstructions, 8vo ...... (H. K. Lewis) 10/6 
Traice (E. C.), All in a Garden Green, &c., come . sceressceresesere(Al. Ward & Co.) 2/6 
Two Voyages, and what came of them, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
_— Tom's Story of his Life (Christian Age Office) 1/6 

Vaux (W. S. W.), Greek Cities and Islands of Asia pean 12mo.,.,...(8.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Walter Campbell; or, the Chorister's Reward, 18M0 .......+++++:00000002(5-P.0.K.) 1/0 


























Wood (S.), Multum in Parvo Gardening, cr 8v0 besunebageoses ove (Lockwood) 270 
Worboise (E. J.), The Grey House at Endlestone, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) 5/0 
Wormell (R.), Thermodynamics, 12m0 _ ........+.seceeceeceeeeeseee ...(Longman) 1/6 
Wynn (C. W.), Memorials of, edited by her Sister, cr 8vo . ..(Longman) 10/6 
Youatt (W.), Complete Grazier, 12th €d., 8V0 ......sce-cesee one (Lockwood) 21/0 
Young Days, Vol. 1877, 4t0 .....ccccrcccccscerserescressecesrsnscesseseeseeseeesesenees (Smart) 1/6 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any a of the United yearly. 
£1 8 6CueeeOlt 3....0 7 2 


Kingdom ... 
Including postage to any” ‘part’ ‘of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 














ampton) 12 6.29 8 8.29 F SD 
Including postage to ‘India, ‘&e. (vid Brindisi) ... coo 1 1A SB ccoce i: op .09 8 8 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
age £10 10 0] Narrow Column.,,......c.c-sesseres £3 10 0 
| escscssocee OS 5 O| Half-Column .,,. » 115 © 
Quarter-Page .......cccceeeee eccecee 212 6{| Quarter-Column........... owen Sa 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than is a.m. on Friday. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 








P O©O.L Lig ABiSs WATE R. 
“Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effer vescence, and agreeable 
flavour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits.”"—Practitioner. 
In London, 50 quarts, 26s; 100 pints,42s. Bottles included and allowed for. 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, S.W. 





\ GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impres- 


sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 





| 


(Smart) 1/6 | The genuine Odonto 
(Smart) 1/6 | Government Stamp, fixed on the bex. Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


vidual, both as — the general health by the om mastication of food, and 
the of pure and sweet breath. Among the numerous 
preparations now offered to the public, ROWLAND’S ODONTO stands pre- 
eminent for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and 
giving a pleasing f to the Breath.—Sold by ‘all Chemists, at 2s 9d per box. 

the words “A. Rowland and Sons” in red ink on the 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





Price 1s, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


{THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Miss MIsSANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. 
Tue GORILLA AND OTHER APES. By R. A. Proctor. 
A ForGoTTen TURKISH NATION. By Karl Blind. 
SAVAGE POLITICAL LIFE. Farrer. 
A MopEt DemaGcocus. By H. Barton Baker. 
LIVINGSTONIA. By F. A. Edwards. With a Map. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Price 1s, with Four Illustrations. 


BE LGRAVIA FOR OCTOBER. 


ENTS. 
THE Wortp Wett Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 
illustrated by H. French. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTELLATION FIGURES. By 
Richard A. Proctor. 
WueEre's Basy? Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
A STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. By Frederick Boyle. 
MADAME VIGEE LE Brun. 
Tuk Fire BRIGADE. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
Some RANDOM NOTES OF AN IDLE EXCURSION. 
Mark Twain. 
LA BELLA Morte. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Illus. by A. Hopkins. 


By 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

“There has certainly been nothing so good as this 
stady ever written on the Brontiés; and as a piece of 
critical analysis, it must be placed very Nigh.” 
Athenzum. 

2 vols. fcap. 8yo, cloth boards, 18s; large-paper copies 

(only 50 printed), 36s. 

The PLAYS and POEMS of CYRIL 
TOURNEUR. Edited, with Critical Introduction 
and Notes, by JoHN CHURTON COLLINS. 

“Weare powerless to resist the spell of his barbaric 
harmonies, and we are forced to admit that he knew, 
in spite of all his crude affectations, the it way to 
purge the soul with pity and terror......Mr. Collins has 
shown good-taste in his critical introduction, and 
research in his notes. In these last the references to 
classic literature are much to the point. Mr. Collins 
has shown acumen in what he has rejected, no less 
than in what he has retained.”—Academy. 

“So much of the dramatic fire and vigour which 
form the special characteristics of the Elizabethan 
dramatists is discernible in Cyril Tourneur, that it is 
satisfactory to see his works collected......If, on the 
one hand, he may claim to have enriched the drama 
‘with characters that may compare with the best in 
Chapman or Marston, he has also in realism gone 
beyond Webster......Mr. Collins has discharged com- 
petently his ‘editorial duties, and his notes display a 
considerable amount of reading.”"—Athenwum. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 53 each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL. 
{DALIA. PUOK. 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. | STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
CECILCASTLEMAINE'S| SHOES. 

GAGE. SIGNA. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. | IN A WINTER CITY. 


Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, 6s each. 


The PICCADILLY NOVELS. Popular 
Stories by the best Authors, Mostly Illustrated 
—by Sir John Gilbert, George du urier, W. 
Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, 
Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 

ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. 

HIDE and SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 

The DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 

QUEEN of HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. 

MY MISCELLANIES. ly Wilkie Collins. 

The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 

The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 

MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 

MISS or MRS. By Wilkie Collins. 

The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. 
The FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. 

The LAW and the LADY. By Wilkie Collins. 
FELICIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. 
LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn Linton. 

The EVILEYE. By K. 8S. Macquoid. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By — | Kingsley. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By ary he ingsley, 
OPEN! SESAME! By Florence Marryat. 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

The BEST of HUSBANDS. By James Payn. 
WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. 

HALVES. By James Payn. 

The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. By John Saunders. 

GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST the WORLD. By John Saunders. 

The LION in the PATH. By John Saunders. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Besant & Rice. 

The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By ant and Rice. 

WITH HARP and CROWN. By Besant and Rice. 

THIS SON of VULCAN. By Besant and Rice. 

MY LITTLE GIRL. By Besant and Rice. 

The CASE of Mr. LUORAFT. By Besant and Rice. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 


Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 





C OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 
SCHOOL, 


LENHEIM HOUSE 
ING. 


READ . 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 


HE Late HEAD MASTER of 
FELSTED SCHOOL, Essex, receives a few 
PUPILS, to be prepared for the Universities or in 
Modern Subjects.—Address, W.S. GRIGNON, Ham- 
brook Grove, Hambrook, Bristol. 


ISS CHESSAR receives at her own 
i House PUPILS in the following subjects :— 
Geography (Physical and Political), English Lan 
and Literature, History, Arithmetic. She also 8 
with Pupils preparing for the Junior, Senior, and 
Higher Local Examivations of both Cambridge and 
Oxford; and with Ladies who are about to enter at 
Girton or Nuneham, or to pass the London University 
Examination. 361 Camden Roai, N. 


| ING’S COLLEGE —C. J. 

PLUMPTRE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, will open 
his Course of Lectures and Practical Instruction in 
Public Reading and Speaking in the Evening Classes 

















HIRLMERE DEFENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 





A Meeting of Landowners and other persons ina- 
terested in the Lake District was held at the Prince 
of Wales Hotel, Grasmere, on Friday, the 7th Septem- 
ber, 1877, Henry Cowper Marshall, Esq., of Derwent 
Isle, Keswick, in the Chair, when the Report fur- 





nished by Mr. Marten, C.E., upon the Water Works 
Saee € Ge hester Corporation was fully con- 
t) 5 


h " 


The Report set forth the of the p d 
works, as far as at present ascertainable, by which it 
is intended to convert the Lake into a large Reservoir, 
the water from which is to be drawn off in dry 
weather for sale by the Corporation, Manchester it- 
self having already an ample supply for every present 
and prospective want. 

The Meeting had reason to believe that the district 
referred to can be well supplied by other means and 
from other sources, and was unanimously of opinion 
that the scheme is fraught with risk to life and great 
injury to property, and will involve a destruction of 
much scenery of great natural beauty for which there 
is no adequate necessity. 

It was therefore decided to offer a vigorous Parlia- 
mentary opposition to the Bill, and to appeal to all 
parties fee any interest in the district for aid in so 


a 
A mittee was formed of the gentlemen present, 
with power to add to their number, 

The interest of Landowners, who have a locus standi 
ts before a Parliamen Committee, is 








ae yen of King's College, for the Winter S . 
with an entirely new Introductory Lecture on “ Voice 
and Speech Considered in Reference to Physiology 
and Psychology,” on TUESDAY, October the 9th, at 
8p.m. Admission free on er of card. 
ALFRED BARRY, Principal. 


InDIA OFFICE, September 24, 1877. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Twenty-five Appointments as Surgeon 
in her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held 
in London in February, 1878. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be ob- 
tained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, S.W. 

A further Notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 


WHAT IS VIVISECTION ?—“ The cutting into live 
animals for NANT VIVE THOS. WATSON. 
ONDON ANTI-VIVISECTION 
SOCIETY, 180 Brompton Road, 8S.W. 
Forms of Petition to Parliament against Vivisection 
(with a List of Publications) can be had free of the 
retary, Mr. M. Walbrook. Funds much requi 
for the extension of the work of the Society. 
The following are among recent contributions :— 
General Hutchinson, £3 3s; Lady Malet, £3; Major 
Doran, £1; Mrs. Smythies, £9 5s (collection); Mrs. 
Morton, £10; Alfred Braby, Esq., £1; Miss Wemyss, 
£118; Francis Feltoe, Esq., £1 1s; O. F. F., £3; W. 
Martin, Esq., F.R.C.S., £1 18; Herbert Phillips, Esq., 
£5. 
Treasurer, E. de Kretschmar, Esq.; Hon. Secretaries, 
Mrs. T. Gordon, Miss Marston. Bankers—The Im- 
perial Bank, Onslow Square, 8.W. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis, om paid, containing upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro Plate. 
Britannia Metal Goods, Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Dish Covers, Bedding & Bed Hangin 
Hot-Water Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedstests, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 











Bed-room CaWinet Furni- 
ture, 
Dining and Drawing- 


Lamps and Gaseliers, room do., 
Tea Trays, Urns, and | Chimneyand Pier Glasses, 
Kettles Turnery Goods 


Clocks and Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils. 
Table Cutlery, 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Largo 
Show Rooms, at 3° Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4, Newman Street, W.; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, W. ; 
and 1 Newman Yard,W. Manufactories: 84 Newman 
Street, W.; 1 Newman Mews, London. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILL 

S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a 


small fixed rate. alate. ms 
UDDEN MOURNING.— 
provided with experi- 


Messrs. JAY are m 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 





as rr 

not in this case so great as that of the public generally. 
This makes it more needful to appeal for both personal 
and pecuniary support to those who, knowing the value 
of the Lake District to the nation at large, think that 
this question should not be settled on the narrow and 
technical grounds to which Parliament is accustomed 
Seems its attention in the case of ordinary private 

8. 


All persons willing to render assistance, by sub- 
scription or otherwise, or desiring information, are 
uested to communicate with R. Somervell, Esq. 
Hazelthwaite, Windermere; or with any of the follow- 
ing gentlemen,—Messrs. J. J. Spedding, J. W. Oddie, 
and J. F. Crosthwaite, of Reowieks Messrs. R. Crewd- 
son, W. Fletcher, and F, M, T. Jones, Hon. Sec., of 
Ambleside, either of whom will gladly furnish full 
printed information on the subject. 

Subscriptions may be paid by cheque or P.0.0. to 
the credit of the Thirlmere Defence Fund, to Messrs. 
Wakefield, Crewdson, and Co., Ambleside; the Lan- 
caster Banking Company, Windermere; and the 
Cumberland Union Bank, Keswick. 

A eye py List was opened at an adjourned 
Meeting held at Keswick on the 13th September, and 
the following amounts were put down:— 

H.C. Marshall, Esq. . 
E. B. W. Balme, Esq. . 
CO. E. Watson, Licuten 
S. H. le Fleming, Esq 
Robt. Crewdson, Esq.. 
R. D. Marshall, Esq. . 
Walter Fletcher, Esq.. 






















Herbert Fletcher, Esq. ........ 50 
J.J. Spedding, Esq 100 
E. P. Rawnsley, Esq. ...ccccssscerseesseceeees 25 
J. Harward, Esq. 100 





pve PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


PORTISHEAD DOCKS, BRISTOL. 





The Share Capital (£195,000) in the PORTISHEAD 
DOCK UNDERTAKING having been subscribed and 
paid up, half by the Corporation of Bristol and half by 
other Shareholders, the Directors, to meet the cost of 
completing the Dock and supplying the arnt plant 
and appliances, are now prepared to ISSUE MORT- 
GAGE DEBENTURES to the extent of £65,000, in 
sums not less than £100 each, repayable in three, five, 
or seven years, bearing interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly from date of issue, and 
constituting an exclusive first charge on the property, 
works, and revenues of the undertaking. 

The works are to be completed, under cash con- 
tracts, within the authorised capital, and are to be 
opened for traffic before the expiration of the present 
year. 

For prospectuses apply at the Offices of the Com- 
pany, 6 Clare Street, Bristol. 

J. F. R. DANIEL, Secretary. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 

On Monday, and during the week, at 7, SARAH'S 

YOUNG MAN—At 8, ENGLAN D in the DAYS of 

CHARLES the SECOND. Messrs. S. Emery, J. 

Fer d W. Terriss, E. F. Edgar, Pennington, 








any part of the kingdom, free of expense to p 8, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to ns or small families. 


A '’ 
The London General Mourning W arehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 
OHN BURGESS andSON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 





A. Glover, H. Collard, &c. Mesdames Leighton, 
Gertrude Doré, A. Murray, D'Arcy, and_Willes. 
—At 10.45, the CONSCRIPTION. Messrs. C. Lauri 
and F. Sims; Miss Kate Hamilton, &c. — Prices 
from Sixpence to £5 5s. Box-office open from 10 till 
5 daily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SIEGE of TROY, adapted from Lord Derby's 
Homer's “ Liiad,” and Dr. Schiiemann’s “ Troy and Its 
Remains ;” entirely New Views, Scenery, and Dresses; 
the Libretto is rendered by Mr. Lin Rayne.—The 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by a a 
series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. J. L. 
King; “ The Geneva Cross,” sung by Rosa Garibaldi. 
—LGHT and COLOUR, —! poomernenss = > 
and its application to signalling on land and s 
other pun - 8, by —— Stee on at 
their construction, methods of attack and means 
def with iauee jiagrams and Mechanical 








ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 


Laundresses with the 
*«*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


ro D 

Effects. —CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, its History; 
short accounts of other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. 
E. M. Geldart. The Oxyhydrogen Microscope, Leo- 
tard the Automaton, Demonstration of New Inven- 
tions, &.—Admission to the whole, Is. Schools 
Children under Ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5, and from 
7 to 10. 





the wearer. 
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RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








Tho profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








NOTICE. 





MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 
MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CoO. 


LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 

42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”"— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


THE 
“ The Silber ~—— give off nothing 


“The highest possible degree of Illu- 
mination.”"—Morning Post, that can be in the smallest degree 
S [ L B E R injurious.”"—Lancet, 11th Jan., 1873, 


13th July, 1874. 
LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. pa 


“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 
been obtained.”—T7imes, 14th July, 1874. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 





NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


“SANITA $,” 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 


SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 


NON-POISONOUS. 


——— 
I ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
— et ae Ps negotiated and collected. 
oney received on deposit at agreed rates. Appl 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. vere 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ingur- 
ances effected in all — a yo ast? 
[IAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { jOrN J. BROOMFIELD. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. [nstituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 


the Policy-holders. ret 
— LIFE INSURANCE 











COMPANY. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1797.) 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. 

The oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for 
Life Insurance only. Offers COMPLETES and EXxOgp- 
TIONAL security to the Insured. 

For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply to 
ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary, 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCEOCOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and q@ 
Weekly 4.llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 
Annual Income, 1876 . £1,475,853 
Fire Reserve .....-. eoee 1,000,000 
Life and Annuity Rese 2,738,071 
Total Invested Funds ..........00.-+... 5,494,034 

The valuation of Life Policies effected in the new 
PARTICIPATING CLASS will take place for the term 
ending December 31, 1878, and on the DECLARATION 
OF PROFITS all Life Policies effected in 1877 will rank 
for TWO YEARS’ BONUS. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms, 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Oom- 
pany. 

*,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michael- 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 














RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Churter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills _—— at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney,and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 





Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G. 


“ SANITAS " has sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on| Henry Bonham-Carter,| Hubbard, MP. 


clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- 
tion and decomposition. 
“SANITAS ° i 


medical authorities. 


Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 


harles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Bea t W. , 
S ® preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, pc F. Seven, Esq. " Esq. _— 
Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest/ gi, Walter R. Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 


Bart. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 


‘SANITAS " is the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where | ajhan G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 


noxious, infectious, or bad-smelling emanations exist. 
Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 


PAMPHLET, with full particulars, Testimonials, &c., forwarded free on application to the “SANITAS"| Tpomson Hankey, Esq., 
M.P 


COMPANY'S OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
“ SANITAS " is an excellent purifier of the Breath, used as a mouth-wash in the morning, or after smoking, 
&c., and is, as a Toilet preparation, without parallel. 
To be had of all Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or at the Company's Works, Letchford's Buildings, 
Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first quality only, 1s, 1s 6d, 2s 6d. Per Gallon— 
First Quality, 20s; Second Quality, 10s Third Quality, 5s, Toilet “ Sanitas,’ per bottle, 23 6d. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
see EXTRACT 


MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 


SAUCES. OF MEAT. 





CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | so, G. Talbot, Esq., 


William Steven, Esq. 


M. 
P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G, C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 





invested os «ee £1,000,000 
Total Funds... vee “~ 2,961,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... 440,000 


N.B—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 


should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 13th October. 





ILLS’ “BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
MILD AND FRAGRANT. 
WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE.” 


ACHOICE COMBINATION OF “FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 


protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 


only, Bristol and London. 
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ed and CO.’S SOUPS. 





ee PROVISIONS, and 





yr and GAME PIES; also, 





a of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





+ enesianaens SOUP, and _ other 





a for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


i1 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHUBB AND SON, 


LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 

Have REMOVED their Lock and Safe Business to 
New and Extensive Premises, 

128 QuEEN Victorra Srgeet, E.C. 

Dlustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 

MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND: 


b] 

CARSON’S PAINT. 
Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, tbe British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 

OUT-DOOR WORK. 


t is especially applicable to 
ON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


LuDGATE HILu, LONDON, E.O.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 











I 
WOOD, IR 











FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS' DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on babel. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s,and 9s; LOZENGES, 

2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 68 6d; 

and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 








By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





EALTHY SKIN and GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 

PeAnss TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the Best for the 


‘_ oee, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


RASMUS WILSON, FERS, 
used by 

Tse ROYAL FAMILY, 

and Sold by Chemists and Per- 


PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 











Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL. 
My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks :. the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 





IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 
Catalogue post free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
ELL and CO.’S Toilet and Nursery 





pe 

JOHN GOS 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 
K for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 

THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says : 
—*“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREECASTLES.’" 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 








“ FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.—The 


only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
and way bined, to the lusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron.”"—Vide Dr. J. 
Rengade's Report. 
Prepared by Raoul, Bravais, and Co., 13 Rue La- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—8 Idol Lane, Tower 
Street, E.C. First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 
1875. Sole Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate or | 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth, Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 
admirably adapted for al! continuous treatment by Iron, 
possessing all the advantages of this most approved 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physician 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4s 6d ; small ditto, 3s; in card box with drop 
measure, complete. N.B.—The full-size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see label on each bottle. 





} 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided, soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
, NEW PATENT. 
))LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 





fumers Everywhere. 





London. 


that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfec of Pain- 

less istry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

b] MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
HEAL AND SONS = || >= sams sun wom ow 
saiiiene BOXES AND CABINETS. 
E “ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 

P° R’ T ATIF a ——— everywhere. Ulustrated Catalogues 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is su 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


KK nan’s LL W#5* 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is ded by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENB 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receip 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, an 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entire 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendi 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





mplied 
By the 














- 








In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRLNS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; On0ssm 
and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export Oilmen gener- 
=. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


“A most delicious and valuable article."— 

Standard, 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quauty."—Food, 

Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 

WRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil."—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by 

Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 

awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL EpiTtoR—J. J. S, PEROWNE, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Canon of Llandaff. 





Small 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


ST. MARK. 


WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 
BY THE REV. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., 
Head Master of King’s College School, London. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. 


Price £1 11s 6d, in 3 vols. demy 8vo. 


The RHETORIC of ARISTOTLE. 
With a Commentary by the late E. M. Cops, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised and 
edited for the Syndics of the University Press by 
J. E. SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. 


LONDON : 
CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 








NEW WORK. 


Now ready, crowa 8vo, pp. 159, price 1s 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOGRAPHY 
AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Express Reference to the Instructions recently 
issued by the Science and Art Department. 
By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D, F.R.GS., 


Author of ‘“ Manual of Modern Geography,” 
“Elements of Modern Geography,” 
“ Intermediate Geography,” &c. 
With numerous I)lustrations. 

Teachers will be supplied with a specimen copy of 
this Book, at half-price, by post, on application to the 
Publishers. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 7th Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, pp. 688, 7s 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 40th 

Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 23. 

OUTLINES’ of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 106th 

Thousand. 18mo,1s. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 58th Thousand. 
4d; in cloth, 6d. 





Will be ready on 8th October, 1877. 
Imperial 8yo, cloth boards, price 30s. 
BY AUTHORITY. 
THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
STATUTES. 
VOL. XIII. 20 Vict. to 24 & 25 Vict., A.D. 1857 to 1861. 


Prepared under the Direction of the Statute Law 
Committee, and Published by the Authority of Her 
Majesty's Government. 

Eyre and SporriswooDk, Her Majesty's Priaters, 


East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and 
all Booksellers. 





Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 


DR. WATTS ON ASTHMA. 


A Treatise on the 
ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHOD 
of Curing this Disease. 
By R. G. WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &., 
5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; SrIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
Oo., Stationers’ Hall Court, and by order of all local 
Booksellers. 








Now ready, 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s. 
ONOTHEISM, derived from the 
Hebrew Nation and the Law of Moses, the 
Primitive Religion of the City of Rome. An Historical 
Investigation, by the Rev. H. Formby. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

8vo, price One Penny. 
HE APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE of 
the REAL PRESENCE. By the Ear of 
REDESDALE. 
London: JoHN MurrAY, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, price 6d; or post free, 63d. ; 
MMORTALITY: a Sermon Preached 
in the Cathedral, Manchester, on Tuesday, August 
7th, 1877, before the British Medical Association, by 
JAMES FRASER, D.D., Bishop of Manchester. 
Published by request, and sold by SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., London; and J. E. CORNISH, 33 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles 


THYNNE, Author of ‘‘ Off the Line,” &c. 2 vols. 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by GEORGIANA M. Craik; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M.C. STIRLING. 3 vols. 

“ These stories are pleasantly written, and evince a 

good deal of skill in conception and delineation of 

character, with abundant incident, and fresh, lively 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus 


BANKS. 3 vols. 
“This clever story cannot but be read with breath- 
less excitement.”—Vost. 


Only a Love-Story. By Iza 


“Miss H rdy has done her work well, and in ac- 
cordance with sound rules of art.” —TZimes. 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A bright, pleasant, and readable story."—Post. 


A Jewel of a Girl. By the 


Author of “QUEENIE,” &. 3vols. [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


A MAN OF OTHER DAYS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MARQUIS DE 
BEAUREGARD. 


Edited from the French, 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





CHURCH CONGRESS. 
Now printing, 180 pp., demy 8vo, price 1s, post free 1s 2d. 
Dedicated by permission to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, President of the Congress. 


\ ACKESON’S CHURCH CONGRESS 
I HANDBOOK, and Churchman'’s Guide to 
London and its Suburbs, giving full Biographical 
Sketches of the chief Readers and Speakers at the 
Croydon Congress—Chapters on the London Churches 
famous for Architecture, Music, Ritual, and Preaching 
—Congress Echoes from 1861 to 1877— Congress 
Preachers and their Texts—a Chapter on the Eccle- 
siastical Firms of London—from t to West among 
the Publishers—Programme of the Congress—Ser vices 
for the Congress Week—London Institutions, Exhi- 
bitions, Societies, Railways and Omuibuses, and other 
useful matter. 

SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
188 Fleet Street, E.C.; W. H. Smira’s Bookstalls; and 
all Booksellers. 





“ Visitors to London will find the ‘ Guide’ a very 
useful companion.”— Guardian. 
Price 1s 6d, post free 1s 83d; Twelfth Year of Issue. 


ACKESON’S GUIDE to the 

CHURCHES of LONDON and its SUBURBS: 

their Situation, Clergy, Organists, Choirmasters, Hours 
of Service, Hymnal, Music, Architecture, A 

dation, &c. Dedieated by permission to the Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London, 

Winchester, St. Albans, and Rochester, and published 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

: 300, will be published on WEDNESDAY. 

OCTOBER 17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 

Insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later 
than WEDNESDAY NEXT, October 10th. 

London: LonemAns & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.O, 


TTHE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for Insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and 
BILLS by the 10th OCTOBER. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

OCTOBER, 1877. No.DCCXLIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

PAULINE.—Conclusion. 

THE IRONY OF LIFE. 

THE HELENA OF EURIPIDES. 

Ming 1s THINs.—Part IV. 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE EAST. 

THE K#EDIV#'s EGYPT, AND OUR ROUTE TO INDIA. 

Tae NeW ARMY WARRANT. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 

THE STORM IN THE EAST.—No. V. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Now ready, price Six Shillings. 


4 hemes LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, for OCTOBER, 1877, 
ONTENTS. 

1. MemMorR OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
2. THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
8. SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
4. CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 
5. MOHAMMEDANISM. 
6. THE W8SLEYAN-METHODIST ATLAS. 
NAVILLE'S JULIAN THE APOSTATE AND POLYTHEISM. 
LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 

WESLEYAN CONFERENCE OvFICg, 2 Castle Street; 
City Road, and 66 Paternoster Row. 
4 ee NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

for OCTOBER, price 2s 6d. 
. THE INTEGRITY OF THE Buitish Empire. By Lord 
Blachford. 
2. THE CoLOUR-SENSE. By the Right Hon. W. E, 
Gladstone, M.P. 

3. THE MuRDER OF THOMAS Becker. By J. A. Froude. 
4. Cosmic EMOTION. By Prof. Ulifford. 
5. 
6 
7 


= 





_ 


. ROUND THE WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM.’ Part III. 
By T. Brassey, M.P. 

. RESTORATION AND ANTI-RESTORATION. By Prof. 
Colvin. 

. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, AND HOW THEY MAY BE 
MAINTAINED FOR THE Best INTERESTS OF MAN- 
KIND. By Viscount Stratford de Redclyffe. 

8. ARCHBISHOP FreNncn’s Poems. By F. W. H. Myers. 
9. A MODERN Symposium. Lord Selborne, Rev. Canon 
Barry, Mr. W. BR. Greg, Rev. Baldwin Brown, 
Dr. W. G. Ward, Mr. Frederic Harrison. Sub- 
ject ; The Soul and Future Life. 
Henry 8. KInG and Co., London. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES Bearp, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
OCTOBER, 1877. 
1. Masnaneness ATHEISM. By Frances Power 
o 





lobbe. 
. THE PRIMITIVE HepREW LAND TENURE. By John 


enton. 

3. THE SHEPHERD OF HeRMAs. By James Donald- 
4. PAUL ‘AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. By R. A. Armstrong. 
5. 

6. 


. THe GENESIS OF QUAKERISM. By Alx. Gordon, 
M.A 


. Two ENGLISH FORERUNNERS OF THE TOUBINGEN. 
ScHooL. By David Patrick, M.A. 
7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





with their Lordships’ sanction. 

METZLER and Co.,37 Great Marlhorough Street, W. ; 
PARKER, 377 Strand; MozLeY and SMITH, 6 Pater- 
noster Row; W. H. Smira and Sons’ Railway Stalls ; 
and of all Booksellers, 


HELLEY’S (Percy Bysshe) 
POETICAL WORKS. Edtied by Harry 
BUXTON FORMAN. Illustrated with Steel Portrait 
of Shelley, and full-page Etchings of the House at 
Great Marlow, Beatrice Cenci; Field Place, and the 
Burial Ground at Rome; also some fine Fac-similes. 
4 vols. 8vo, 50s. 

OLD PLAYS, a Select Collection of—Founded on 
Dodsley'’s Collection, containing 80 Plays not to be 
found in any collected editions, but only in the original 
Edited, with Notes, by W. C. HA ZLitT, Esq. 15 vols. 
crown 8yo, published at £7 17s 6d, or large paper, 
£15 lis, 

ARNOLD'S (Dr. Thos., of Rugby) SERMONS. 3 
vols. 12mo. (uniform with F. W. Robertson's, of 
Brighton). Price 10s 6d. 

REEVES and TuRNER, 196 Straud, London. 








Now ready, price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. 


PAMPHLET towards the HISTORY 
P of the MADRAS FAMINE. By a MADRAS 
CIVILIAN. 


WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


Now ready, Is, No. 214. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by GeoRGE DU 
MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS. 

“For Percivau.” With an Illustration. Chap. 4. 
Wishing Well and Ill—5. Why not Lottie?—6. 
Her Name.—7. Jael, or Judith, or Charlotte Corday. 
—8. “ Perhaps I'm letting Secrets out.” 

THE MOONS OF MAR3. 

A Swiss BATH IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURIES. 

Locu CARRON, WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 

Hours tn A Liprary. No. 16. Massinger. 

CARVING A COCOA-NUT. 

EXPERIENCES OF AN INDIAN FAMINE. 

| THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

EREMA; OR, My FATHER'S SIN. With an Ilustra- 
tion. Chap. 51. Life Sinister —52. For Life, Death. 
| 63. Bruntsea Defiant. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 

ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1878, 
now ready. Year of War and Disecord~—Voice 

of the Stars—Weather Predictions, &c. Zadkiel fore- 
| told the War in Turkey, the Cattle Plague, the Excite- 
| ment in Paris, &c.—London: J. G. Berge, and all 

Booksellers. Price 6d. 


N INDIAN HOSPITAL; The 
CHESTER PULPIT.—See the BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 4}d), for Views; St. 
James's Street; Park Gateways; The Model Bye- 
Laws; The National Opera-House; The Taste for Art 
Furniture; Progress of the Health Question; House 
Accommodation and Water Supply; Fairford Win- 
dows, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 























“Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ee | 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, | 


For OCTOBER, No. DCCXLIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

PAULINE.—Conclusion. 

THE IRONY OF LIFE. 

THE HELENA OF EvRIPIDES. 

MINE IS THINE.—Part IV. 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE EAST. 


Tue KuEDIVE'S EGYPT, AND OUR ROUTE TO INDIA. enter into its meaning. for its graphic and liquid pictures of external beauty, the 


THE New ARMY WARRANT. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 
Tue STORM IN THE EAST.—No. V. 





‘THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
A MODERN MINISTER. 


Vol. L., with Illustrations, large 8vo, bound in cloth 
price 8s. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MR. SMITH.” , 


PAULIN E. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life.” 
2 vols. crown Svo, 17s, cloth. 
Also, a New Edition, in 1 vol., price 3s 6d, of 
MR. SMITH: A PART OF HIS LIFE. 


DITA. 

By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Author of ‘‘ Gianetto.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s 6d, cloth. 





[Now ready. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
Vol. II., published this day, price 2s 6d, contains 
VOLTATIRE. 

By Major-General E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. 
The First Volume contains DANTE. 

By the Editor, Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Price 2s 6d. 


GREAT CAMPAIGNS. 


A Saccinct Account of the Principal Military Opera- 
tions which have taken place in Europe from 1796 to 
1870. 





Edited from the Lectures and Writings of the late 
Major C. ADAMS, Professor of Military History at the 
Staff College. 

By Captain C. COOPER KING. 

1 vol. Svo, illustrated with Maps, 16s. 





The BAIRD LECTURE, 1876, 


H E I 8S WM. 
Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. 
By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 

By the late Profeseor J. F. W. JOHNSTON, of Durham; 
and CHARLES A. CAMERON, N.D., 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Ireland, &c. 

Feap. 8ro0, 6s 6d. 

Tenth Edition, Revised 8 brought up to the Present 

ime. 


T 








ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOGRAPHY 
AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Express Reference to the Instructions recently 
issued by the Science and Art Department. 


By the Rey. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S., 


Author of “ Manual of Modern Gergraphy,” “ Elements 
of Modern Geography,” &c. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 150, Is 6d. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


A Cheap Edition in 1 vol., uniform with the Cheap 
Edition of ** Middlemarch.” 
Price 78 6d. [Jn a Jew days. 





THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
By the late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” 

“Tara: a Mabratta Tale,” &c. 

Edited by his DAUGHTER. 

With a Preface by HENRY REEVE, D.C.L. 








In 2 vols. [Jn October. 
THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 
By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[Jn October. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
J dn»urgh end London. 


| THIRD EDITION, just published. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 
By the AUTHOR of “SONGS of TWO WORLDS.” 
Complete in 1 vol. fear. 8vo, cloth, prics 7s 6d. 


| 
| 


| 
“T have lately been reading a new poem, which has interested me very much, a poem called ‘ The Epic of 
Hades.’ Many of you may never hav, heard of it; most of you may never have s2en it. It is, as I view it, 
another gem added to the wea!th of the poetry of our language."—4A/r. Bright's Speech on Cobden, July 25, 1877. 
* Will live as a poem of permanent power and charm. It will receive high my pee from all who can 
epth and truth of its purga- 
torial ideas, and the a: dour, tenderncss, and exaltation of its spiritual life."—Spectator. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and OO. (Suce ssors to the Publishing Department of HENRY S. KING 
and CO.), 1 Patcrsoster Square, London. 





| 
| 
} 
| 


‘3B 


NOTICE.—_THE FIFTH EDITION OF 


U &: R O Ss 
IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
2 vols., cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


L and CO. (Sueeessors to the Publishing Department of HENRY S. KING 
and CO.), 1 Paternoster Square, London. 


L E § 


C. KEGAN PAU 


| 
| 


| 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c., &ce. 3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, price 103 6d. 


ON THE ACTION OF EXAMINATIONS 
CONSIDERED AS A MEANS OF SELECTION. 
By HENRY LATHAM, M.A., Fellow and Tator of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


J O Y CE. 


By PAULINA BIDDULPH. 
1 vol., 10s 6d. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. PHILLIPSON and GOLDER, Chester. 





BOOKS ON THE EASTERN QUESTION 


AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





On Horseback through Asia Minor, by Captain Burnaby (One Thousand Copies) —Burnaby’'s 
Ride to Khiva (Two Thousand Copies)—Wallace’s Russia (One Thousand Copies) —Turkey 
lin Europe, by Lieut-Col. Baker—Two Years of the Eastern Question, by A. Gallenga—Service 
| in Servia, by Emma M. Pearson—The Eastern Question, by Rev. Malcolm MacColl—Savage 
! and Civilised Russia—Five Years in Bulgaria, by H. C. Barkley—Travels in Bosnia, by James 
| Creagh, P. H. B. Salusbury, A. J. Evans, §c.—A Ride Through Islam, by H. C. Marsh— 
| Schuyler’s Journey in Turkistan—The Ottoman Power in Europe, by E. A. Freeman, Several 
| New Editions of Older Works, and many other recent Books on this and all other subjects of 
| general interest, ave in Circulation at Mudie’s Select Library. See Mudie’s Library Circular 
| for October. Second Edition now ready, postage free. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND C0,’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6.1 per gross ; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens, 1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Git J Pens, 38 per 
gross. These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Smal] Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d ys gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


LONDON, 1851. PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON, 1862. PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855. FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. DUBLIN, 1865. PRIZE MED 


FREDERICK EDWARDS AND SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHIMNEY-PIECES IN OAK, WALNUT, BIRCH, PINE, AND MARBLE 
Stove, Kitchen Range, and Kitch Manufact HoT-WATER ENGINEERS. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 
Tllustr: ted Sheets forwarded. 
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NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


8 vols., 31s 6d. 
THE 


ADVENTURES OF NEVIL BROOKE; 
OR, HOW INDIA WAS WON FOR ENGLAND. 


By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, 


Author of “Teuton, a Poem,” “Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries,” 
* Aldersleigh,” &c. 


“This is a well-written book, dealing not unworthily with a great subject."— 
Spectator. 

“Mr. Riethmiiller, in an exceedingly unobtrusive manner, has written a novel, 
extremely accurate even in small details, and treating of the times of Clive, from 
the days when he was an obscure writer in the service of the Company till when 
at Plassey he won an empire for Britain."—Atheneum. 

“ The wonderful capture and defence of Arcot is told almost with the enthusiasm 
and graphic power of an eye witness, carrying the interest of the reader forcibly 
along, 80 that he is perfectly able to realise the whole. But, indeed, these are but 
characteristics of all Mr. Riethmiiller’s story."—Morning Post. 

‘* The hero of Plassey is presented to us in this novel very much as we fancy he 
must have appeared to his contemporaries and associates—generous, ambitious, 
‘wayward, and uncertain in temper, and we fear we must add, less scrupulous some- 
times than he should have been in the means which he took to attain his end. We 
heartily recommend this book to our readers.”—Standard. 

“ With matters of imperial importance the author interweaves a pleasant story 
of personal adventure."—Dai/y News. 

“The stern, gloomy figure of Clive himself, and those of his rivals, Labour- 
donnais, Dupleix, and Surajah Dowlah, are sketched with a skilful and powerful 
pen, and with conscientious adherence to truthfulness both in details and colour- 
ing; and the record of their doings, while full of life and spirit, is kept strictly 
within the lines of history."—Guardian. 

“The real marrow and interest of the book lies in its historical, uot its fictitious 
ide.”"—Literary Churchman. 

“ Remarkably reliable in matters of history, and of excellent and ever-elevated 
moral character.”— Literary World. 

“A most fascinating story, and we heartily recommend it.”— Court Journal. 

** An historical novel, whose author has evidently studied the character of Clive 
well.” — World. 

“Mr. Riethmiiller seems always at his best when the demands upon him are 
heaviest, so that his book is of much higher merit considered as asketch of Indian 
history during the period embraced, than as an ordinary love-story."—Home News. 

“ The historical element in this book is very carefully and skilfully treated ; it 
is an essential and thoroughly interesting part of the story, while at the same time 
there is a close adherence to fact.”—Scotsman. 

“We recommend all who wish to learn how India was won for England, with- 
out the trouble of wading through many volumes of history, to read ‘ The Adven- 
‘tures of Nevil Brooke.’ ''—TZab/et, 

“We must not omit to notice some graceful and smooth-flowing specimens of 
song-writing scattered through the book, which will maintain the author's poetical 
reputation."—John Bull. 

“ L’autore del presente romanzo forma una rara eccezione, ed il suo libro ha il 
merito tanto pit: grande quanto meno commune di essere estremamente esatto, 
preciso e verace in riguardo perfino alle pit: minute parti.""—Rivista Europea. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
‘various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 











CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 





TheFORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
A New ReErorm BILL. By the Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P, 
WALTER BaGenot. By Richard H. Hutton. 
M. RENAN’S New VOLUME. By the Author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
THE LIQUIDATIONS OF 1873-6. By Robert Giffen. 
THE SCHOOL OF GIORGIONE. By Walter H. Pater. 
CONVERSATIONS WITH M. THIERS. By the late Nassau W. Senior. 
MORAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HEALTH. By Dr. J. H. Bridges. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SHOOTING, YACHTING, and SEA-FISHING 


TRIPS, at Home and on the Continent. Second Series. By“ WinpFo ” 
“SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. ’ eee 


The LIFE of COUNT CAVOUR. ‘Translated 


from the French by M. CHARLES DE MAZADE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AUGUSTIN COCHIN. By Count pz Fatzovy, 


of the French Academy. Translated from the French by AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
Large crown 8vo, 9s. 





CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By Josy 


Moruey. Second Series. France in the Eighteenth Century—Robespierre— 
Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on Religion—On Popular Calture= 
Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 





The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By 


JOHN Forster. A New Edition, with Iilustrations. Uniform with the “C. 
Edition of Dicken'’s Works. 2 vols. royal 16mo, 7s. 


A LAGGARD in LOVE. 3vols. By Ann 


TuHoMmAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘ Dennis Donne” and “ Called to 
Account,” &c., &c., &. Will be ready in a few days. 


GREY ABBEY. By Otp Carazar, Author of 


“ Jack Blake,” ‘‘ Over Turf and Stubble,” &., &c. 2 vols. 


ROTHERY SELFERT, Q.C. By Joun Ottr1vz, 


Author of “ A Wooing of Até.” 3 vols. 





193 PICCADILLY. 


IHNE'S ROMAN HISTORY, NEW VOL. 
On Friday, the 12th inst., VOL. III., in 8vo, price 15s. 


HE HISTORY of ROME. By Wirnerm Inne. English 
Edition, revised and translated by the Author. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NEW WORK by Dr. KALISCH. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


IBLE STUDIES, Part I. The Prophecies of Balaam 
(Numbers XXII. to XXIV.) ; or, the Hebrew and the Heathen. By M. M. 
KALISCH, M.A., Ph.D., Author of “ Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old 
Testament, with wu New Translation.” 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


For CANDIDATES for EXAMINATION in MECHANICS, 
New Edition, in small 8vo, with 124 Woodcuts, price 3s 6d. 


ESSONS in. ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, Introductory 

to the Study of Physical Science. Designed for the use of Schools and of 

Candidates for the London Matriculation, Preliminary Scientific Ist M.B.,and 

other Examinations. By PsILIP MAGNus, B.Sc., B.A., Life-Governor of Univ. 
Coll., London. 

“The style is lucid, the solved exercises carefully chosen, the work compact. 
«eosee What we consider to be higher praise, is that we believe it to contain nothing 
that the student will have to unlearn in a subsequent portion of his career. We 
can recommend itas a trustworthy introduction to more advanced text-books."— 
Nature. 











London: LONGMANS and Co. 





ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, A New Article, registered. 


FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


ESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD- 
LIVER OIL (Registered). 








| Street, Strand. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Prioe 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 





The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring 


PILLS.—With | FLFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 


| 
rendered palatable and easy of digestion. | , > 
Especially recommended for Children | H OLLOWAY’S 

| 


and persons of a delicate stomach. 
BriTIsH MEDICAL JOURNAL says :—‘ Whilst securing 
the beneficial results traceable to Cod-Liver Oil as a 
@ valuable tonic and dietetic, we have found no diffi- 
culty in inducing our little patients to take it.” 
SANITARY RECORD says:—‘‘ We have tried its effect 


darkening days and changing temperatures 
the digestion becomes impaired, the liver disordered, 
and the mind despondent, unless the cause of the 
irregularity be expelled from the blood and body by 
such an alterative as these Pills. They directly attack 


| the source of the evil, thrust out all impurities from 


on the most delicate constitutions with marked | 


effect. So well are the odour and taste of the Oil 
disguised, that children will take the preparation 
with avidity.” 
MEDICAL TIMES says:—“The taste is decidedly 
masked by the almond flavouring.” 
Retail of all Chemists and Druggists, 
and Wholesale of LESLIE and CO. (Limited), 
Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 


| 


the circulation, restore the distempered organs to their 
natural state, and correct all defective or contaminated 
secretions. Such an easy means of instituting health, 
strength, and cheerfulness should be applied by all 
whose stomachs are weak, whose minds are much 
harrassed, or whose brains are overworked. Hol- 


| loway’s is essentially a blood-tempering medicine, 


whereby its influence reaches the remotest fibre of the 


| frame, and effects a universal good. 





Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d'hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 











The Medica! Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion ; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Messrs. TINSLEY BROTHERS have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. B 
L. FARJEON, Author of “Blade-o'-Grass,” “Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” 
« Shadows on the Snow.” &c., will again write the Story for the CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. The title of Mr. Farjeon’s Story will 
shortly be announced. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, the OCTOBER NUMBER of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Entirely Devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, Eminently Suited for 
Family Reading. 


The wearied man of business and the tired student oon take up “ Tinsleys 
find genuine recreation. 


” 


and 





PEG WOFFINGTON, MARIA EDGEWORTH, LADY MORGAN, Mrs. HEMANS, 
Mrs. JORDAN, COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, SUSANNA CENTLIVRE, 
KITTY CLIVE, LADY STIRLING MAXWELL, &c 


ILLUSTRIOUS IRISH WOMEN: being 


Memoirs of some of the Most Noted Irish Women, from the Earliest Ages to 
the Present Century. By E. OweNs BLACKBURN, Author of “A Woman 
Scorned,” “The Way Women Love,” &c. 2 yols. 8vo, 28s. 


OFF tothe WAR—On the DANUBE—BELGRADE—The ARMY of the DRINA— 


OUR SICK and WOUNDED, &c. 
SERVICE in SERVIA UNDER the RED 


CROSS. By EmMA MARTA PEARSON and LovuIsA ELIZABETH MCLAUGHLIN, 
Authors of “ Our Adventures in the War of 1870-71," &c. 1 voi. 8vo, price lés- 
“ A very interesting and useful work."—Morning Post. 
“A fund of information which, at the present time, cannot fail to be either 
yaluable or interesting. ’"— Queen. 
“Much that is interesting may be extracted from it by a judicious reader.”— 
Athenzum, 


CONSTANTINOPLE to POTI, POTI to TIFLIS, TIFLIS to BAKO, &c. 


A RIDE THROUGH ISLAM: being a Journey 


through Persia and Afghanistan to India, ri@ Meshed, Herat, and Kandabar. 
By HiprisLEY CUNLIFFE Marsu, Captain 18th Bengal Cavalry, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 
8yvo, price 14s. 

“The book is exceedingly pleasant reading, and the accompaniment of a good 
map assists the understanding in the perusal of the lively and instructive pages."— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“We accept with satisfaction his sketches of Turkish life, from which much 
information may be drawn.” —Pictorial World. 

« This is an honest, straightforward story of a journey made by Captain Marsh 
from Constantinople to Dadar...... They also give us a favourable impression of 
Captain Marsh's perseverance and power of observation ; the latter quality being 
especially manifested in his final chapter, in which he treats of the Russian 
advance in the direction of Afghanistan and the frontier policy that England 
ought to pursue.” — World. 


The SOUL, and HOW IT FOUND ME: being 


a Narrative of Phenomena connected with the production of * ENGLAND and 
ISLAM.” By EDWARD MAITLAND. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





On the 24th of October will be published a NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE of a 
humorous nature, entitled, 


MIR #T H. 


Edited by H. J. BYRON, 
The popular Author of “Our Boys,” ‘‘ Married in Haste,” “ Cyril’s Success,” & 
Amongst the Contributors to the First Number will be Mr. J. R. Planché, Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, Mr. Robert Reece, Mr. E. L. Blanchard, Mr. John Hollings- 
head, Mr. Godfrey Turner, Mr. Moy Thomas, Mr. Henry H. Leigh, Mr. James 
Albery, Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. W.S. Gilbert, &c. Each part of “ MIRTH” will be 
complete in itself. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. 
By KAMOURASKA. 


The CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT-CHAT 


CLUB. 3 vols. 

“ Characterised by a continuous and inexhaustible spirit of merriment, so hearty 
and spontaneous as to carry the reader along with every fresh sally even against 
his will.—Dai/y Telegraph. 

By Captain MAYNE REID. 


GWEN WYNN. By Captain Mayne Rem, 


Author of “ Lost Lenore,” “The White Gauntlet,” “ Half-Blood,” “ The Rifle 
Rangers,” “The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL.” 
SPOILED by a WOMAN. By A. C. Sampsoy, 
Author of “ Crushed beneath his Idol,” &c. 3 vols. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH 


The FALL of SOMERSET: an Historical 


Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “Chetwynd 
Calverley,” “Old St. Paul's,” &c. 3 vols. 


By HELEN MAR. 
MAY FAIRFAX. By Heten Mar, Author of | 
* Loyal and True,” &c. 3 vols. 
In a few days will be ready at every Library. 








SIX YEARS AGO: a New Novel. By James 


GRANT, Author of “ The Romance of War,” “ Mary of Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols. 


“TF ;” a New Novel. By 


“ Casque and Cowl,” “ The Lily and the Rose,” “ Homeless and Friendless,” 
&c. In 2 vols, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


the Author of | 





NOTICE.—The FIRST and SECOND EDITIONS (3.500 COPIES) of CAPTAIN 
FRED BURNABY'S New Work having been exhausted, a THIRD 
EDITION is being rapidly prepared, and will be ready shortly. 


ON HORSEBACK 
THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


By CAPTAIN FRED BURNABY. 
In 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait and 3 Maps, price 38s. 
(THIRD EDITION NOW AT PRESS, 





NEW NOVELS. 
DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. By Dutton Cook. 3 vols, 
JASPER DEANE. By John Saunders. 1 vol. 
A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY. By Harriette Bowra. 3 vols. 
FOR THIS CAUSE: a Novel. By Robert Thynne. 3 vols. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie 


Epwarpes, Author of “Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” “Ought We to Visit 
Her?” &. In crown 8vo. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 


WON, by the Author of ‘Jennie of the 


Prince's,” will be ready on Monday next. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 


UNDER a CHARM, by the Author of 


“Success: and How He Won It,” is ready to-day. 


“* Under a Charm * is a book of which two notable things may be said; itis 
in the first place, the best German novel we have read for some years, and, in 
the second, one of the best translations from the German that we have ever 
read.”—Academy. 

“Novel-readers owe a debt of gratitude to the tr of this eye 
story. The translation is so well done that one would never suspect the boo! 
to be other than of English origin, and the narrative is so absorbing that few 
who take up the book will lay it down without fluishing it.”"—Spectator. 


The HON. MISS FERRARD. By the Author 


of “Hogan, M.P.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The novel is to be recommended as doubly worth reading, for its pictures 
of Irish manners are as entertaining as the story itself."—Saturday Review. 


An EVERY-DAY HEROINE. Founded on 


the Dutch of J.J. Cremer. By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 8 vols. crown 8yo. 


SISTER NATALIE. By Mrs. Augustus 


CRAVEN, Author of “ A Sister's Story,” &c. Translated by Lady GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS BRAMSTON. 
E M; 
Or, Spells and Counter - Spells. 


By Miss BRAMSTON, Author of “The Panelled House,” 
“Country Maidens,” &c., &c. 
One Volume, price 10s 6d. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





Gilt cloth 6s. 


AMADEUS, and other Poems. By Alfred Wyatt-Edgell. 
“ Their tone is pure and wholesome, their pathos unaffected, and the reader will 
find in them much gracetul imagery and tenderness of thought."—Post. 
“ Their merits are very sterling and namerous."—S/andard,. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





Price 2s. 


THY GODS! O ISRAEL. By Alfred Wyatt-Edgell. 


This essay brings before the reader as clearly as possible the causes which are 
hastening the disruption of the Establishment. Dean Swift wrote:—* Thus the 
Reformation, in every country where it was attempted, was carried on in the most 
impious and scandalous manner that can possibly be conceived, to which unhappy 
proceedings we owe all the just reproaches Roman Catholics have cast upon us 


ever since.” 
ROBERT WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 





By the same Author, 3s 6d, cloth. 


STORMSWORTH, with other Poems and Plays, 


“The originality of this singer is undoubted, for he sings on a Leta a subjeet 
of the most contrasted character with a freshness and force altogether his own." 


Public Opinion, 
ROBERT WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


TO PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER. 


Memoirs of Lord Melbourne. 


By J. McCULLAGH TORRENS, M,P. 2 vols. 8yo. 
History of the English People. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 4 vols., with Coloured Maps, 8vo. 
Vol. I oes ~*~ ei Kings—The Charter—The) 
Vol. II.—The MONARCHY—The pepeeeeten—Pertnn England. f 


Vol. III.—The REVOLUTION, 1660-1782 
Vol. IV—MODERN ENGLAND, 1782-1870. f In the press. 


Shortly. 


M. de Laveleye’s “ Forms of Property.” 


Translated by G. R. MARRIOTT. 8vo. 


The Life of Milton. Vols. IV. and V. 


Narrated in connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 
of his Time. By Professor DAVID Masson, M.A. 8vo. 


Some Aspects of the Christian Ideal. 


Sermons by the Rev. Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of St. Andrews. Crown 80. 


St. Pauls Epistles to the Thessalonians, 


COMMENTARY on the GREEK TEXT, By JOHN Eaptg, D.D., LL.D. Edited 
by the Rey. W. YOuNG, M.A. 8yo. 


The Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians. 


A Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, &c. By J. B. Ligutroort, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paal’s. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 


New Volume by the Rev. Alex. Maclaren, 


of MANCHESTER: SERMONS and ADDRESSES. Fcap. 8vo. 


The Ecclesiastical Calendar : its Theory 


and CONSTRUOTION. By SAMUEL Burcuer. D.D., late Lord Bishop y 
Meath. 4to, 14s. (Just ready. 


Stargazing, Past and Present. 


Leetures delivered at the Royal Institution, by J. NoRMAN LOCKYER, F.B.S. 
With Notes and Additions by G. M. SEABROOKE, F.R.A.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


The Forces of Nature. 


By AmépéE GUILLEMIN. Translated by Mrs. Loc’ , and Edited, with Notes 
and nes, ie J.NornmMan Lockyer, F.BS. ith Ooloured Plates and 
oodeu ledium 8yo. New and Cheaper Edition. 


The Application of Electricity to Rail- 


WAY WORKING. By W. E. LANGDON, Engineering Superintendent of Post- 
‘Office Telegraphs. With numerous Illustrations. Extra feap. 8vo. 


Kensington Science Lectures. 
By Professors Roscoe, Stokes, Pigott, Kennedy, Geikie, Forbes, Burdon 
Sanderson, and others. Crown 8vo. 


Stability of a given State of Motion, 


PA wane Me STEADY MOTION. Adams’ Prize Essay for 1876. By E. j. 
Routh, M.A., F.B.S. 8vo, 8s 6d. (Just ready. 


Spherical Harmonics, and Subjects 


CONNEOTED with THEM. By N. M. Ferrsrs, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(Just ready. 


The Methods of Ethics. By H. Sidgwick, 


M.A. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry 


JAMES, Junior. 
Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J. 


P. MAHAFFY, M.A. Illustrated, New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 


Lectures on Clinical Medicine, delivered 
in the ROYAL and WESTERN INFIRMARIES of GLASGOW. By Dr. 
M’CALL ANDERSON. 8yo. 


The Life and Times of St. Bernard. 


By J. CoTreR Morison, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Harriet Martineaws Biographical 


SKETCHES, 1852-1875. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Physiograph y. By Professor Hucley, 


S. With Illustrations. Crown sv° 


China. A_ History of the Laws, 


MANNERS, and CUSTOMS of the PEOPLE. By the Venerable ont 
deacon GRaY. With 150 Full-page Illustrations, being Fac-similes of Draw- 
ings by a Chinese Artist. 2 vols. demy 8yo. 


The Voyage of the ‘ Challenger.’ 


The ATLANTIV. A Preliminary Account of the General Results of the Ex- 
Voyage of H.M.S.‘Ohallenger,’ during the Year 1873 and the early 
of the Year 1876. By i O. WYVILLE THOMSON, F.B.S. With a Portrait 

of the Author, engraved by OC. H. Jeens, many Coloured por oy Temperature- 

Charts, and [lustrations. Published by ‘ceecened of the Lords Commissioners 

of the Admiralty. 2 vols. medium 8 


Lectures of a Certain Professor. By the 


Rev. JossPH FARRELL. Crown 8vo. 


The Wise Men of Greece; in a Series 


of DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. By Professor J. StuART BLACKIE. Crown 8vo. 


Our Common-land: and other Articles. 


By OcTAVIA Hitt, Author of “ Homes of the Londou Poor.” 


Ancient Society ; or, Researches in the 


Lines of Human A from aeuegien through Barbarism into Civilisation. 


By Lewis H. Moraga 
Art-at-Home Series. (New Volumes). 


The Drawing-Room. By Mrs. Orrinsmith. 
The Dining-Room. By Mrs, Loftie. 
The Bed-Room and Boudoir. By Lady Barker. 


Talks about Art. By William Hunt. 


Crown 8vo. 


Gardening. The Market and Kitchen 


GARDEN. By Contributors to “ The Garden.” Crown 8vo. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By 


WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


Young Musgrave. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Mirage: a Novel. By George Fleming, 


peti of ‘A Nile Novel.” Crown 8yo. 


The Magic Valley ; or, Patient Antoine. 


By E. Kear¥. With Lllustrations by “ E. V.B." Globe 8yo. 


The Cuckoo Clock. By Ennis Graham, 


Author of ‘‘ Carrots,” &c. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Globe 8yo. 


Ruth and her Friends. New Edition, 


with Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 


Studies in Comparative Analomy. 


I.—The Skull of the Crocodile. A Manual for Students. By L. C, MIALr, 
Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire Oollege, and Curator of the Leeds 
Museum. 


Terence — The ‘“ Heauton Timorou- 


MENOS.” With Translation and Notes. By E. 8S. Saucksuren, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Eton College. Feap. 8vo. 


The Satires of Juvenal. 


With Commentary by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge. Vol. II. Crown 8vo. 


Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 


I. TopHUNTER, M.A.,F.R.S. Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. 18mo. 


Primer of Greek Literature. ‘By Prof. 


R. C. Jess. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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